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THE KNIGHTS TOMB. 
In monumental marble sleeps 
The gallant old crusader, 
And from the past a lesson keeps 
For warrior, peer, or trader; 
The knightly crest, the noble breast, 
The trusty sword, beside him, 
With that grand brow, which, even now, 
Says fame hath not belied him. 


He played a true and worthy part 
In days we call benighted, 

And through the dark age in his heart 
God’s purest flame was lighted; 

For truth and love and heaven above, 
A simple faith availed him; 

And vainly then the Saracen 
In every fight assailed him. 


His strong arm on the battle-ficld, 
His noble love of duty, 
The homage he was swift to yield 
To woman’s grace and beauty — 
His mercy shown to foes o’erthrown, 
His scorn of double dealing — 
Though gone and past, a spell hath cast 
That wakes our highest feeling. 


I seem to see the kingly form 
Upon the field reposing, 

When glowing sunset, soft and warm, 
A hard-fought day is closing; 

And stars arise, like angels’ eyes, 
To watch the gallant sleeper, 

While dreams of home may haply come 
To make his slumber deeper. 


Brave knight! thy life may teach us more 
Than philosophic sages, 
And from the misty days of yore 
Echo to future ages; 
A,moral plain may yet remain, 
Though we forget the story, 
That noble aim is more than fame, 
And truth surpasses glory. 
JosePn VEREY. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


“TO-DAY IS A KING IN DISGUISE.” 

A KING, uncrowned, and clad in poor attire, 

His sceptre and his robes of state laid by, 

He comes upon us, and our blinded eyes 
See nothing regal in the mean disguise, 

And have no power to pierce the mystery, 

And find the monarch in his majesty. 

But, passed, our sight is cleared; all we desire 
Of royal pomp and kingly might is shown. 
He straight resumes the sceptre and the throne, 

The ermined robes, and reigns triumphantly,— 

A crownéd king! the while a wondering world, 
Unmindful of the new, disguised to-day, 

Cries out, as wide his banners float unfurled, 

** Behold, a king was with us yesterday! - 
A. M. 


—Temple Bar. 





KNIGHT'S TOMB.—WIND MUSIC AND THE CHILD. 


LINES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE LOST.” 


{‘‘ Nature cares nothing for appearances, except 
in 80 far as they may be useful.” ‘Some natural- 
ists. . . believe that very many structures have been 
created for beauty in the eyes of man. This doc- 
trine, if true, would be absolutely fatal to my theory.” 
—Darwin's Origin of Species, pp. 83, 108.] 


I HEARD there was no place among the powers 
For Beauty; that she stands not in the plan; 

That even the tints which glorify the flowers 
Come but for use, and not for joy to Man. 


Can eyes so keenly tracing laws so fine 
Be to their brightest meaning closed and dull? 
We learn how Beauty came to tint and line: 
Teach us what makes the Beauty beautiful ! 


‘| Let us be glad because the crocus takes 


Such tender curves before her buds are riven; 
Because, at morn, the wave of color b 
Like a great rush of music over heaven; 


Because each accident of light or shade, 
The cliff, the copse, the field, the shore, endears ; 
Because no living thing can grow or fade 
Without a charm that touches us to tears; 


Because the voice proclaiming all things ‘‘ good ”” 
Even to the least a twofold task imparts, 

And colors, tempting insects to their food, 
Are banquets for our loving eyes and — 


—Temple Bar. 


WIND MUSIC AND THE CHILD. 
A Tone that keeps no earthly time or measure, 
Rising and falling at the wind’s wild pleasure; 
Now quick in haste, now slow in languid leisure, 


But always very musically sweet, 
And always sad. No little childish feet 
To its soft cadence dance along the street; 


No little childish voice breaks into singing, 
By a glad impulse, like a wild bird flinging 
An echo to the sound the wind is bringing: 


Rather the child, although scarce knowing why, 
Hearing this music, passes slowly by, 

And breathes its fear and wonder in a +. 
—Temple Bar. 





CLEVER CHILDREN. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CLEVER CHILDREN. 

Any one who has made acquaintance with 
«« Pet Marjorie’’ must have speculated on what 
clever children are made of. All people, 
indeed, who have chidren of their own can 
recall reflections on this subject. A first 
child always seems clever, from the natural 
consequence of exclusive intercourse with 
elders infecting it with grown-up manners 
and ways of thinking ; and as the parental 
observer sees dawning thought shine through 
those infantile features, as he hears 


‘‘ imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronounced, slide through the infant lips, 
Driving dumb silence from the portal door, 

Where he had mutely sat two years before,’’ 

these broken utterances, expressing mind at 
work and observation alive, inevitably take 
him by surprise. He had a different notion 
of children,—which means, with the major- 
ity, no notion at all. He had heard of 
amusing and thoughtful and wonderful chil- 
dren ; but this evidence of mind struggling 
with difficulties and overcoming them, this 
power of entering into others’ ideas and 
catching a meaning, this presence of soul, is 
something—when it comes to the point—un- 
expected. That there should be anything in 
common between us and this mannikin, that 
we can exchange thoughts and receive im- 
pressions through the medium of his ‘‘ mock 
apparel ’’ of language, is to the proud par- 
ent of the first-born child an_ ever-fresh 
marvel, a delightful surprise. It is impos- 
sible not to form hopes for the future out of 
anything so exceptional and extraordinary as 
are these flashes of intelligence to admiring 
inexperience. But the practice of observa- 
tion teaches us to temper all anticipation. 
If nurses and mothers, in the course of ages, 
shall ever attain to habits of scientific in- 
quiry, and note down for future nurses and 
mothers the results each of her own personal 
experience, the world will arrive at some 
certainty on points of this nature. Then it 
will be able to pronounce what sort of sharp- 
ness has promise in it, and what other sort 
is a flash in the pan,—a mere indication of 
machinery out of order, or of some error of 
management. In default of this absolute 
knowledge, we must fain submit to every 
form of blunder and disappointment; we 
can foresee no chance of either system or 
progress ; each person will go on trusting 
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theories formed at hap-hazard on the basis 
of his own slender experience. The man 
whose clever child grows up stupid will ar- 
gue against precocity; another who has 
watched the gradual unfolding of powers 
which started by being remarkable will de- 
clare that in all things—intellect as well as 
feeling—the boy is father to the man. 

It is very true that, looking back, we do 
see the germ of the man in the child,—we 
see that he has been the same all through. 
But the question is, what part of him con- 
tinues the same? Is it power, or is it char- + 
acter? Do his good qualities or his deficien- 
cies determine the course of mind and habit? 
Almost all childish cleverness of the conspic- 
uous sort is associated with discrepancies,— 
with an extreme inequality of faculties. A 
great many things seem very clever in chil- 
dren, which, if the child were only a little 
cleverer, he would not say or do. Thus cau- 
tion and judgment are wanting in all talk- 
ative children, who say whatever comes up- 
permost ; yet still a child without judgment 
passes for a cleverer child because of the 
want. A man without judgment is not a 
man at all. Experience shows that the 
points which especially attract notice as 
proofs of cleverness in children, and which 
make them remarkable, often develop in af- 
ter-days into their least valuable qualities, 
or into mere peculiarities. The things are 
the same; but they strike us differently. 
We expect a child to be incomplete, and es- 
timate him by the scale of his best pointe ; 
but when he is grown a man, we take all 
defects severely into account, and measure 
the whole man by them. We judge him, 
then, not by what he can do, but by what he 
is. Take a little girl who charms us by 
her choice of topics or her savoir faire ; she 
grows up into conventionalism, or love of 
management, and we are disappointed. But, 
in fact, it has been the same thing through- 
out ; only it is delightful to see a mere baby 
act the woman and order us about, while it 
is irksome to see a woman a mere reflec- 
tion of other people’s manners, or to feel her 
interference with our social freedom. <A 
child should be a child. All premature 
manhood or womanhood tells ill for the fu- 
ture, especially if any strain is put upon 
this precocity. Is there any instan¢e- -of a 
mortal being showing himself a wii’ ag doth 
ends of his life? 
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There is a good serviceable cleverness which 
it is well to start in life with ; but eyes quick 
to see, memory apt to retain, thought seeking 
fur subject-matter, and a general appetite for 
knowledge may exist without any dazzling 
show, especially if there is reflection. It is 
the cleverness which breaks into precocious 
expression, which perhaps asks wonderful 
questions, and is impatient of thinking any- 
thing out, that experience has its doubts and 
misgivings about. Wherever a child may he 
said to think through its tongue, there will 
be weakness or failure of some sort in after- 
life. In the case of Pet Marjorie, she had a 
further instrument unfamiliar to infancy. 
She could use her pen in a very surprising 
manner. Her diary is about as clever a 
thing as we know of; but we think it a clev- 
erness which would not have lasted. In her 
case, there was probably brain excitement. 
From whatever cause, in her eagerness to 
express, and her instinctive readiness in ut- 
tering, every thought as it arose, we think 
that we detect a want of reserve and discre- 
tion, amounting to defect of judgment. So 
many thousands of ‘* Pet Marjorie’’ have been 
absorbed by the reading world that we are 
almost afraid to quote’ from the book, or to | 
assume any one to be ignorant of the name 
and qualities of this somewhile favorite and 
darling of Sir Walter Scott, who-lived out 
her brilliant little life some sixty years ago, 
and died at eight years old. Yet we will ven- 
ture on a sentence or two. Here are indica- 
tions of a flirtation at five, or at most six, 
years old :— 


‘‘ The day of my existence here has been 
delightfull and enchanting On Saturday I 
expected no less than three well made Bucks 
the names of whom is here advertised Mr. 
Geo. Crakey (Craigie)—and Wm. Keith and 
Jn. Keith—the first is the funniest of every 
one of them Mr. Crakey and [ walked to 
Crakyhall hand in hand in Innocence and 
matitation sweet thinking on the kind in| 





which flows in our tender hearted mind 
which is overflowing with majestic pleasure 
no one was ever so polite to me in the hole | 
state of my existence Mr. Crakey you 
must know is a great Buck and pretty good 
looking.”’ 


She often enlarges on her love of the 
country, which is 


‘« Extremely pleasant to me bythe com- | 7 
panie of swine, geese, cocks, &¢. and they ley, and there’s Catch-me-fast-Hartley, 
are the delight of my soul [as also at Ravel- | seizing as he spoke one arm with the hand of 
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sten where] I am enjoying nature's fresh air. 


|The birds are singing sweetly—the calf doth 


frisk and nature shows her glorious face.” 


Here is her feeling on the subject of arith- 
metic, expressed with an emphasis which be- 
trays rather too free an association with the 
“ Bucks : "— 


**T am now going to tell you of the hor- 
rible and wretched plaege [plague] that my 
multiplication gives me; you can’t conceive 
it—the most devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 
7 times 7—it is what nature itself can’t en- 
dure.’’ 

Yet this tone by no means implies any 
neglect in her religious education: We find 
her up in denominations :— 

‘‘ An annibaptist is a thing I am not a 
member of—l am a Pisklepan [Episcopalian} 
just now, and a Prisbeteran at Kirkaldy my 
native town.” 

The child could write poetry, too, which 
makes very good reading; could declaim 
Shakspeare with dramatic power; could 
criticise the books she read,—a very miscel- 
laneous list,—and find ‘‘ the ‘ Newgate Calen- 
dar’ a very instructive book; ’’ and, after 
all, talked better than she could do anything 
else. In fact, there was nothing in her whole 


| being unexpressed. Her knowledge and her 


ignorance are all declared. She admits of 
no further search; we cannot but feel that 
there is too much performance to allow of 
the idea of promise. 

Perhaps there was never a more wonderful 
child than Hartley Coleridge,—a poet in him- 
self and a cause of poetry in others,—a very 
fount of inspiration. He was the child 
‘whose fancies from afar were brought ;’’ 
he was “the best philosopher, the little 
child ;’’ he was the ‘little actor,’’ forever 
‘‘ conning different parts ;’’ he was the poet 
in arms who, on first sight of London lamps, 
cried to his mother, ‘‘ Now I know what the 
stars are! They are lamps that have been good 
upon earth, and have gone up into heaven.”’ 
He was the metaphysician of five years old, 
tormented by Kant’s great and inexplicable 
mystery, that a man should be his own sub- 
ject and object ; so that, when called for by 
name, he inquired which Hartley was wanted, 
for ‘*there’s a deal of Hartleys; there’s 
Picture-Hartley [alluding to his portrait], 
and Shadow-Hartley, and there’s Echo-Hart- 
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the other. He was the child of six who 
lived in a dream of invention, and chalked 
out a political world of his own. He was 
the child of seven who wrote a tragedy, of 
which he said his father’s was the only bad 
line. He was the child of such absolute 
confidence in himself that he planned a pan- 
tomime, of which story, persons, and ma- 
chinery were to be all constructed by him- 
self, and in all things equal to the magic of 
the London boards. It is true that he was 


a wonderful child, great in hereditary pow-- 


ers; but even here no little of the wonder is 
due to his leading deficiency. It was defect 
of reason which left him a slave to his imag- 
ination, which forever confounded fancy with 
reality, which made him through life form 
the boldest plans, and never fulfil—scarcely 
ever begin—one of them. It was the very 
same deficiency which set off the glory of his 
childhood by removing all restraints to self- 
exhibition, and allowing free play to childish 
eloquence, that in the end made his life a 
miserable failure, and his genius a thing only 
to point a moral. Very reasonable children 
can hardly, one would think, be show ones. 
They may have the thoughts of clever chil- 
dren, but, along with these, they have a 
sense that they are not things to be said. 
They are withheld by reserve or discretion, 
and an extreme dread of appearing foolish 
and committing themselves. However, pre- 
mature judgment has its dangers, like over- 
imagination. There never were children 
more profoundly wise, more thoughtfully oc- 
cupied in the study of mankind, than the 
little Brontés ;, but practical wisdom was 
precisely the quality that did not last, and 
none of them were qualified to live in the 
world. Think of a child of four, ‘* Acton 
Bell,”” who, on being asked what she most 
wanted, could reply, ‘* Age and experience.” 
And the rest in the same strain: ‘* What 
[Branwell is asked] is the best way of know- 
ing the differences between the intellects of 
men and women?” He answers, ‘* By con- 
sidering the difference between them as to 
their bodies.”’ ‘‘ What [to Charlotte] is the 
best book in the world?’’ ‘ The Bible.” 
‘What the next best?’ ‘The book of 
Nature.’? To another, ‘‘ What is the best 
education for a woman?’’ ‘ That [replies 


the premature sage] which will make her 


rule her house well.’’ All these replies are 
from children under ten years old, and from 
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‘all accounts a very weird little company 
they were. 

Where distinguished people record their 
own memories of childhood, they tell us 
nothing of witty sayings or of cleverness in 
action, or only recall them with sensitive dis- 
gust. It is in their brooding, unuttered 
thoughts that they see the germ of their 
present selves ; and those scenes and associa- 
tions are dearest which connect the silent, 
unformed, yearning thought of infancy with 
present mature achievement. Wordsworth 


likes to picture himeelf ‘‘ standing alone be- 
neath the sky,” drinking in all the “* beauty 
and the fear” of the wild solitudes of his 
birthplace ; or, free even from the trammels 
of clothing, escaping, a ‘naked little savage, 
to sport in the thunder-shower, or making a 
playmate of the river Derwent :— 


‘*Oh, many a time have I, a five-years child, 

In a small mill-race severed from his stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s day; 

Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked 
again, 

Alternate, all asummer’s day.’’ 

Charles Lamb does not remember asking 

questions, but settling things for himeelf. 

Thus he says of the Bencher Mingay with 


the iron hand :— 


‘« He had lost his right hand by some acci- 
dent, and supplied it with a grappling-hook, 
which he wielded with a tolerable adroitness. 
I detected the substitute before I was old 
enough to reason whether it were artificial or 
not. I remember the astonishment it raised 
in me. He was a blustering, loud-talking 
person ; and I reconciled the phenomenon to 
my ideas as an emblem of power,—somewhat 
like the horns in the forehead of Michael 
Angelo’s Moses.”’ 

It is the same writer that says, ‘« Nothing 
fills a child’s mind like a large old mansion ; 
better if un- or partially occupied, peopled 
with the spirits of deceased members of the 
county and justices of the quorum,” as fur- 
nishing food for solitary musing. His child- 
ish pleasures were unexpressed by words, 
and were probably beyond his then powers 
of utterance, as where he so beautifully re- 
calis the delicious pains of infantile anticipa- 
tion before the curtain draws up and reveals 
Persepolis and Artaxerxes,—gorgeous prin- 
cesses and burning suns. If he had been 
fluent in speech, his remembrances would 
not have been so vivid. Our view is, that 





in much talking and clever talking at the 
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time, especially if it involve effort, the es- 
sence-exhales, and the true culture of mind 
—those hidden underground processes by 
which seed turns to fruit and flower—is hin- 
dered. However, it is a subject on which no 
one can safely dogmatize. From what we 
recollect, Madame de Staél was a talker, and 
a brilliant talker, all her days; but our the- 
ories, such as they are, are formed upon Brit- 
ish subjects, not on French wen or women, 
who say of. themselves, ‘‘ We are not born 
young ; we become 60.” 

There used to be a fallacy current with 
parents that clever children ought to be the 
better behaved for their advantages. It can 
be put into a syllogism, so as at least to puz- 
zle infant delinquents, yet is pretty uniformly 
contradicted by experience, and, indeed, is 
clearly founded on error. Nothing is so try- 
ing to the propriety and sanity of any mind 
as a want of proportion in its powers. It is 
this that makes genius eccentric, and every 
gifted person—gifted, that is, with some 
original qualities in excess—hard both for 
himself and others to manage ; and if grown- 
up cleverness cannot conduct itself up to the 
world’s standard of decorum, what allowance 
ought we not to make for children, with all 
their little faculties at sixes and sevens, al- 
ternate man and baby, and conscience upset 
or checked in its growth by the undue devel- 
opment of mere intellect! Little children of 
this sort can at one time be too good to live, 
and in another day or month up to all sorts 
of mischief—sly, grotesque, unaccountable 
mischief—which baffles their elders and 
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throws their parents into momentary de- 
spair. It may only be that they have not 
yet come to their conscience ; human conduct 
has not ceased to be a mere drama to the 
morbidly active fancy in which the child acts 
different parts by turns. Clever children 
need lenient judges, and do not always find 
them. When Marjorie has been naughty, 
she writes in her journal :— 


‘‘ My religion is greatly falling off, because 
I don’t pray with s0 much attention when I 
am saying my prayers, and my character is 
lost among the Brahead people. I hope I 
will be religious again ; but as for regaining 
my character, I despare for it.’ 


And perhaps her despair had some reason ; 
for there would be sure to be some people at 
Breehead ten times more shocked at her 
naughtiness than at that of any ordinary 
child that nobody made any fuss about. 

Our argument does not go against what we ' 
believe to be the truth,—that clever men and 
women have been clever children ; it is only 
that theirs is the cleverness which, as a rule, 
furnishes fewest anecdotes, which makes least 
show, which leaves boys essentially boys,— 
often mere cubs,—not at all like men. To 
children of this sort the feats of conspicu- 
ously clever children are not so much clever 
as odd, or conceited, or foolish, because they 
can better imagine thinking the things than 
saying or doing them. In fact, they uncon- 
sciously see character at work, while their 
elders are intent on an interesting or striking 
phenomenon. 





Cavities IN Topaz, Beryt, AND Diamonp.— 
In an interesting paper contained in the ** Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’’ Sir 
David Brewster describes some remarkable phe- 
nomena which he has observed in specimens of 
each of these minerals. Many years ago he dis- 
covered cavities in various minerals, some of 
which contained two fluids, supposed to be hydro- 
carbons, whilst in others there were crystals of 
various forms. In examining minerals by polar- 
ized light, he has more recently discovered ‘* pres- 
sure cavities,’’ the optical properties of which 
show that the containing mineral while in a soft 
state has been compressed by an elastic force pro- 
ceeding from the cavity. He considers that the 
existence and arrangement of these cavities com- 
plete the evidence for the igneous origin of the 
minerals, and of the rocks which contain them. 





Iron as A Tonic In THE VEGETABLE CREATICN. 
—It is alleged that a discovery of a curious kind 
has been made regarding the influence of iron on 
vegetation. On chalky soils, where there is an 
absence of iron, vegetation has a sere and 
blanched appearance. This is entirely removed, 
it is said, by the application of a solution of sul- 
phate of iron. Haricot beans watered with this 
substance acquired an additional weight of sixty 
per cent. It is expected that the salts of iron will 
be found as beneficial in farming as in horticul- 
ture; but the experiments are yet very incom- 
plete. In the cultivation of clover, wonderful 
advantages are declared to have been gained. 


The material is cheap, and the quantity applied 
is small, ; 





LYRISTS. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
LYRISTS, 
HERRICK — BEN JONSON — CAREW. 

Tue merit of Ben Jonson—who, gifted with 
little imagination, was possessed of strong 
powers of observation and exquisite fancy 
(but, unfortunately, of more learning than 
either)—consists of having introduced greater 
regularity of design into his pieces than was 
displayed by any of his contemporaries except 
Shakspeare, who, however, excelled him and 
all others in the art of dramatic perspective. 
Nothing can be more labored than the Jon- 
sonic plays, in which a spontaneous touch of 
true nature is hardly to be found. His com- 
edies, in which he photographs manners, are 
as hard as his tragedy is stilted and preten- 
tious. In the former, whose elaboration is 
s0 manifest on the surface, and in which 
there is a strange dryness in the humor, and 
in the humors which the chief characters em- 
body, it is evident that he had Plautus con- 
tinually in view ; and even his most comic 
delineation—‘‘ Captain Bobadil’’—is in its 
ideal but a more tasteful, moderate, and in- 
ventive transcript of the outrageously extray- 
agant ‘* Miles Gloriosus’’ of the old Latin 
writer. In his tragedies, impregnated as 
they are with classic learning, how utterly 
he has failed to reflect the antique spirit may 
be seen by contrasting ‘‘ Sejanus ’’ and ‘ Cat- 
iline”’ with the ‘‘ Caesar ’’ or ‘* Coriolanus ”” 
of Shakspeare. Perhaps ‘‘ Cynthia's Rev- 
els” is his best, as it is the most spontaneous 
of the larger efforts of his erudite genius ; 
and it is to be regretted that he did not de- 
vote himself more to compositions of purely 
fanciful structure than those based on cur- 
tent life or history. Wherever he can in- 
dulge in the exercise of pure fancy, he is ad- 
mirable, as in the characters of Volpone the 
Magnifico, in ‘* The Fox,’’ and Sir Epicure 

. Mammon, in ‘* The Alchemist,”’—in both of 
‘which, while finding an outlet for his most 
spontaneous gift, he has possibly reflected 
something of his own nature. But even in his 
famous passages, such as those in which Mam- 
mon revels in contemplation of the miracles of 
voluptuousness with which he will surround 
himself by means of his magic elixir, it is 
curious to observe how his fancy has eclecti- 
cized its images and accumulated the details 
of the picture of luxuries from ancient writ- 
ers; and even the material of the witches’ 
charm song, in another of his plays, is simi- 
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larly derived. It is, indeed, in the lyrics 
scattered through his plays and masks that 
the genius of rare Ben appears under its 
most natural poetic aspect. The Elizabethan 
dramatists and lyrists fortunately wrote their 
songs before the public taste exhibited an ad- 
vance 80 retrogressive as to prefer music to 
poetry,—the opera to the theatre. They 
looked merely for beautiful ideas nj ‘et the 
thoughts or fancies evolve themselves with 
rhythmical naturalness ; unlike many of the 
moderns, who, without either imagination, 
fire, or sense of beauty, seek merely for sen- 
timents likely to be popular, and, taking 
their cue and inspiration from the music 
composer, appear to address themselves ex- 
clusively to the extensive but low strata of 
the public, who appreciate sound more than 
sense, fire, fancy, image, or poetic emotion. 
Many of the lyrics of Beaumont, Herrick, 
Jonson, and of several of the occasional writ- 
ers of the age of Elizabeth and James, com- 
bine the excellency of being at once poetic 
and popular,—such as the song to Celia, 
‘‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and 
those interspersed throughout ‘‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels,’’—The Song of Echo, ‘ Slow, slow, 
fresh fount : keep time with my salt tears ;’’ 
‘“Oh, that joy so soon should waste; ’’ 
‘Thou more than most, sweet glow; ”’ 
the Song of Hesperus to the Moon, ‘* Queen 
and huntress, chaste and fair,” in the 
same drama; and several, though inferior, 
in the masks or entertainments. As an 
instance of a lyric in which picture, senti- 
ment, and tone combine and are evolved in 
natural musical utterance, take the following 
song, in which Echo laments the death of 
Narcissus :-— 
‘*Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my 
i 
List to the Ee part the mh me — 
Woe weeps out her division, when she sings. 

Droop, herbs and flowers 

Fall, grief, in showers, 

Our beauties are not ours ; 

a Nets I still, - 
e me. Ww upon some ¢ 

Drop, drop, drop, drop. ; 

Since nature’s pride is now a withered daffodil.”’ 
In this song, which evinces a fine musical 

ear, the art of Jonson is apparent, while the 
lyrics of Shakspeare, whose instinct, as in 
all other cases, acquainted him with the 
requirements of this sort of composition, are 
more natural. What can breathe more of 
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the sea-beach or be more simply spiritual 
than the song,— 


*« Come unto these yellow sands, 
And there take hands ; 
Court’sied when you have, and kissed— 
(The wild waves whist, )’’ etc. 


Where can we find a little ditty which so 
pleasingly unites the melancholy of reflection 
with airy gayety, as in the ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind,’”’ etc. Several of the other 
snatches introduced throughout his dramas 
are possibly not from his pen, which, how- 
ever, is clearly seen in the ‘‘ Take, oh, take 
these lips away,”’ the winter song at the end 
of the ‘* Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ and the 
drinking round in Antony and Cleopatra. 
It is unnecessary to allude to Beaumont’s 
lines to Melancholy ,— 


“* Hence, all ye vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly. 
There’s naught in this life sweet, 
Had we but wit to see it, 
But lovely melancholy, 
Oh, sweetest melancholy,”’ etc., 


as one of the most perfect little poems, in 
sentiment, picture, and music which is to be 
found among the natural lyric poets of this 
or succedent periods. 

It is a pity that the rich fancy with which 
Carew was evidently gifted was not utilized 
on a higher class of subjects than those which 
engaged the careless pen of the occasional 
verse-writer and court poet. The greater 
number of his pieces, and the best of them, 
are of an amatory cast, several containing 
brilliant fancies on the limited range of 
themes which formed the materials of the 
bards who tinkled on the golden-stringed lyre 
of Cupid, about ladies’ lips and eyes, smiles, 
sighs, moles, roses, lilies, etc., and the 
fluctuating phases of the divine passion. 
Such fancies Carew generally elaborates to 
the close, consistently with their ideal, in a 
symmetrical manner,—with neftete; and 
though not a few are very sparkling, many 
more are mere concetti, imitated from the 
Italians, the spirit of whose poetry was so 
largely infused into the literature of England 
in the days of Elizabeth and James. His 
lines on the contest between Celia’s lips and 
eyes, as to which are the most beautiful, are 
very pretty ; also the prayer to the wind to 
waft one of his sighs to his inamorata, the 
songs, ‘‘Give me more love or more dis- 
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dain,’’ and ‘‘ He that loves a rosy cheek.” 
The ‘* Elegy on the fly which flew into his 
mistress’s eye,’’ however, is a still better 
specimen of his complimentary, witty, fanci- 
ful manner :— 
‘* When this fly lived, she used to play 

In the sunshine all the day ; 

Till coming near my Celia’s sight 

She found a new and unknown light 

So full of glory as it made 

The noon-day sun a gloomy shade. 

Then this amorous fly became 

My rival, and did court my flame. 

She did from hand to bosom skip 

And from her breath, her cheek, her lip 

Sucked all the incense, all the spice, 

And grew a bird of paradise. 

At last into her eye she flew. 

Then, scorched in flames and drowned in dew, 

Like Phaeton from the sun’s sphere, 

She fell ; and with her dropped a tear, 

Of which a pearl was straight composed, 

Wherein her ashes life enclosed. 

Thus she received from Celia’s eye 

Funereal flame — tomb obsequie.”” 


‘© 4 GLANCE AT HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, 
** Lo! this immensive cup 
Of aromatic wine, 
Catullus, I drink up 
To that terse muse of thine,’’ 


sings Herrick, in one of his merry-making 
songs; but though he was well acquainted 
with, and in the selection of subjects has 
followed in his wake, his genius bears much 
leas resemblance to that of the Roman poet, 
of whose intense feeling and passion he was 
incapable, than to Anacreon. Herrick’s book, 
entitled ‘* Hesperides,’’ is the most charming 
collection of lyric trifles in English literature, 
a little tome of fancies on all sorts of subjects, 
thrown off with the careless spontaneity of 
the old bard of Tios, — to whose verses, how- 
ever, with a few exceptions, they are inferior. 
They resemble each other in their simplicity 
and sparkle ; but those of the English child 
of song lack the symmetrical grace which 
characterizes all the poetry of Greece, when 
its intellect and language were still in their 
creative phase. If, however, there are no 
poems in the Hesperides of equal length, so 
perfect as Anacreon’s Pigeon, his address to 
Venus, to the artist who was to paint Bathyl- 
lus, or to the Lesbian odes of Catullus, there 
are here and there little strings of verses 
running to six or eight lines, and single lines 
in many places, which are complete per- 
fections of music and color, and which evince 





the unmistakable presence of imagination — 
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4 quality seldom seen in writers of occasional 
verses. Some of the best occur in his lines 
to hie pretty housekeeper, Julia, —a mis- 
trese for whom the reverend amorist and 
bacchanalian, entertained a platonic passion, 
which never went beyond the fanciful ad- 
wiration of those numerous beauties which 
his muse delighted to reflect in painted 
lines,— 
‘¢ Black and rolling is her eye, 

Double-chinned and forehead high, 

Lips she has all rosy red, 

Cheeks like cream enclareted.’’ 
Of which latter image he was so fond as to 
have introduced it twice, as a good thing 
which could not be too often repeated. 

Again he sings of her in her chamber, 

where she was singing— 


‘“‘ Melting, melodious words to lutes of amber’? — 
of her eyes, her hair, her ribbon girdle, ete., 


«¢ As shows the air when with a rainbow graced, 
So smiles that ribbon ’bout my Julia’s waist ; 

Or like — nay ’tis the zonulet of love 

Wherein all pleasures of the world are wove ;’>— 


a couplet, by the way, much inferior to Wal- 
ler’s on a similar subject : — 

‘Give me but what this ribbon bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.’’ 

The ‘* Hesperides’ commence with a cluster 
of invocations to the muses, and addresses to 
his book-—-in the number of which, he sur- 
passes Martial himself. Then ccme amatory 
and Anacreontic odes and verses, epithala- 
miums, pastoral and descriptive pieces, po- 
ems relating to fairy-land, to charms and 
ceremonies, moral and pathetic verses, and 
aphorisms. Of these the best are the poems 
celebrative of love and wine, and those 
relating to fairy superstitions. His idyllic 
verses show that he had no eye for the pic- 
turesque in scenery, and he was of too gay 
and versatile a temperament to produce much 
impression in the pathetic and moral orders 
of poesy. He merely paints externals, and 
seldom shows a sense of beauty below the 
surface. His is not the bright and spacious 
genius in whose shrine, as Marlowe says, 

“ Beauty, mother of the muses, sits, 

And comments volumes with her ivory pen ;°’ 
but rather resembles a little bower of blos- 
soms through which by day the butterfly flits, 
—through which at night the firefly sparkles. 
He delights to shape fragmentary graceful fan- 
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cies about eyeballs and dimples, kisses, wine 
bubbles, girdles, and other articles of female 
attire; the sight of a willow wreath gives 
birth to a pathetic fancy, and he can write a 
woful ballad of a few verses on his mistress’s 
eyebrow. All sorts of little objects of 

beauty, which he catches at a glance, elicit 
playful, pretty, and bright fancies,—a drop of 
dew on a cherry, the bag of a bee, a fly in 
amber :— 


** About the sweet bag of a bee 

Two Cupids fell at odds, 

And whose the pretty prize should be 
They vowed to ask the gods ; 

Which, Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stripped them, 

And taking there from each his flame, 
With rods of myrtle whipped them ; 

Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she’d seen them, 

She kissed and wiped their dovelike eyes, 
And gave the bag between them.”’ 


Some little verses as those on a fly in am- 
ber and suchlike, are embellished with fan- 
cies minute and delicate as the tracery on 
trinkets ; but, though he has written several 
times on the above subject, none of his verses 
equal Martial’s on a bee similarly entombed 
in a drop of transparent electrum :— 


“¢ Et latet et lucet Phaetontide condita gutta, 
Ut videatur apis nectare clausa suo; 
Dignum tantorum pretum tulit illa laborum, 
Credibile est ipsum sic voluisse mori.’’ 


Ile delights in the beauty and associative 
fancies connected with all pretty articles of 
attire,— 


** Rara labefactes numere vestes, 
Aut pelluciduli deliciis lapillis.’’ 


Never were verses more charmingly com- 
posed than those entitled “ Delight in Disor- 
der,’’—a theme which, albeit, naturally suited 
to mere fancy, has been, in this case, treated 
with the finest and truest imagination, pic- 
turesque and sensitive. 


‘© A sweet disorder in the dress, 
A happy kind of carelessness ; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring lace, that here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons that flow confusedly ; 
A winning wearer, deserving note 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless,shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility,— 
Do more bewitch me than where art 





Is too precise in every part.”’ 
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Herrick has written two epithalamiums,— | 
one to Sir Thomas Southwell and his 1:dy, | 
the second to Sir Clipsely Crew and his lady. | 
In the first of these compositions, both of | 
which are among his longest efforts, he has | 
throughout closely imitated Catullus’s nup- | 
tial song to Manlius Torquatus and Julia, | 
both in its arrangement and in the freedom | 
of its pagan spirit. Several of the verses 
are little more than a paraphrase of those of | 
the Veronian; but in none has he equalled 
the beauty of imagery which flows here and 
there through the antique marriage song. 
The second epithalamium, though less care- 
fully written as far as metre is concerned, is 
much finer, more spontancous, and original, 
and everywhere indicates the fine abandon of 
the imagination, both in its spirit and ex- 
pression. Perhaps Tennyson, in the exqui- | 
site nuptial song introduced into the “ In | 
Memoriam,”’ had the lattcr part of this poem | 
in view ;—and the idca in the last verse of } 
the old poem has been introduced in a nobler 
spirit in the modern. 

It would be too long to enumerate the 
pretty songs and verses scattered through the 
“ Tlesperides,’’ among the best of which are 
the well-known lines, ‘‘ Gather ye rose-buds 
while ye may,” ‘* The Kiss—a dialogue,” 
‘*To a Primrose filled with dew.” No- 
where, however, has he shown more descrip- 
tive fancy than in his fairy poems; namely, 
‘* Oberon’s Chapel,’’ “* Oberon’s Feast,” and 
‘* Palace.’ With the exception of Shak- 
speare, in the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
no poet of that age,or any succeeding, has 
excelled Herrick in the imagination of ap- 
propriate fairy imagery, or in delightful pic- 
torial diction, in illustration of which take 
‘* Oberon’s Feast.’’ 





‘* OBERON’S FEAST. 

** A little mushroom table spread, 
After short prayer they set on bread,— 
A moon-parched grain of purest wheat, 
With some small glittering grit to eat 
His choice bits with ; then in a trice 
They make a feast less great than nice, 
But all the time that it is served 
We must not think his ear is starved, 
But that there was in place to stir 
His spleen, the chirping grasshopper, 
The merry cricket, puling fly, 
The piping gnat for minstrelsy. 
And now we must imagine first 
The elf is present to quench his thirst: 
A pure seed pearl of infant dew 
Brought and besweetencd in a blue 
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And pregnant violet ; which done, 

His kitten eyes began to run 

Quite through the table, when he spies 
The horns of paper butterflies, 

Of which he eats, and tastes a little 

Of that we call the cuckoo’s spittle ; 

A little furzeball pudding stands, 

But not yet blessed by his hands. 

That was too coarse; but then forthwith 
He ventures boldly on the pith 

Of sugared rush, and eats the sagg 

And well-bestrutted bee’s sweet bag ; 
Gladdening his palate with some store 

Of emmets’ eggs—what would he more, 
But beards of mice, a newt’s stewed thigh, 
A bloated earwig, and a fly, 

With the red-capped worm, that’s shut 
Within the kernel of a nut 

Brown as his tooth : a little moth 

Late fathered in a piece of cloth ; 

With withered cherries, mandrake’s ears, 
Moles’ eyes; to these the slain stag’s tears, 
The unctuous dewlips of a snail, 

The broke heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome with music : with a wine 

Ne’er ravished from the flattering vine, 
But gently pressed from the soft side 

Of a most sweet and dainty bride, 
Brought in a dainty daisy, which 

He fully quaffs up to bewitch 

His blood to height : this done, commended 
Grace by his priest—the feast is ended.’’ 


The verses on ‘* Charms and Ceremonies ” 
are interesting, apart from their pvetry, in- 
asmuch as they reflect a number of pleasant 
old customs and superstitious practices, 
which were still followed, in town and coun- 
try, during the days of Herrick. Among 
the epitaphs, also, there are some pretty 
ideas and lines, especially those on the deaths 
of children. But neither any of those, nor 
Ben Jonson’s lines commencing— 


‘** Weep with me all you that read 
This little story, 
And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 
*Twas a child that did so thrive, 
In grace and features,”’ etc., 


though very natural, can be compared, for 
beauty and finish, to those of the French 
poet, Parny, ‘On the Death of a Young 
Girl,’’ inscribed on her tomb, which exhibit 
the delicacy of the French sense of beauty :— 


** Son age échappait 1’enfance, 
Riante comme 1’innocence ; 
Elle avait les traits de l’amour, 
Quelques mois, quelques jours encore, 
Dans ce coeur pur et sans détour 
Le sentiment allait éclore. 
Mais le ciel avait au trépas 
Condamne ses jeunes appas, 
Au viel elle a rendu sa vie 
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Et doucement s’est endormie 

Sans murmurer contre ses lois. 

Ainsi le sourire s’efface 

Ainsi meurt sans laisser de trace 
Le chant d’un oiseau dans les bois.’’ 


Among English lyrists and minor poets of 
fancy, Herrick, both for the versatility, 
sparkle, and beauty of his verses, will al- 
ways be treasured. He is more natural than 
either Carew or Jonson, and though devoid 
frequently of the fine taste of the latter, his 
verses exhibit in their diction the presence of 
an imagination sensitive and picturesque, 
which is not to be found among song-writers 
since the age of Elizabeth until the present, 
and in the present in scarcely the lyrics of 
any other poet except Tennyson. Though he 
has not composed any song equal to any of 
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the best of Moore or Beranger, the natural 
spontaneity and scintillation of fancy hich 
his verses display give them a charm hardly 
inferior to the masterpieces of art; and the 
warm, brilliant, airy, and simple soul of the 
modern Anacreon, instinct with May, em- 
balmed in his ‘‘ Hesperides,”’ will always invite 
the leisure of poetic students to his volume,— 
a little monument of his genius, on which 
might be fitly inscribed the lines of Shelley :— 


** Music, when sweet ‘voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken; 
Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, now thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.’’ 





Monsy anp Manyers. —It is not the things 


which are used in Northern Germany which are 
dearer, but the manner in which they are used. 
| Of idlers, but instead of that, persons of almost 


We must not suppose that because we have to pay 


as Spain and Russia, where the feudal system yet 
lingers. Our nobles, indeed, do not now move 
from place to place attended by an endless train 


three times as much for a cutlet jn Hanover as every class, except the genuine peasant, allow 


we pay in Augsburg, that the price of meat, in; 
the former city, is three times as high as in the | 
latter. For in Augsburg we get simply a cutlet; | 


in Hanover we get a cutlet-—and three waiters, 
—three waiters, who speak English, French, and 
German, and who are dressed with almost greater 
elegance than ourselves. The citizen, with the 
greatest satisfaction, pays these waiters twice over; 
namely, once in the prices charged in the bill of 
fare, and then under the heading ‘‘ service.’’ 
And why should not the ‘* gentleman ’’ pay for 
this ‘‘service’’ with pleasure? Has he not been 
most promptly and submissively served, almost 
like a nobleman, and certainly in a style which he 
will never equal in his own house? In the plebeian 
brew-houses in Munich, the guests have to fetch 
the beer themselves, and are even obliged some- 
times to bring a glass with them, if they would 
not, like Diogenes, drink out of the hand. Peo- 
ple, very properly, smile at the extravagance 
which in the Middle Ages led to the maintenance 
of an unnecessary number of servants, and which 
is still in some degree continued in countries, such 





themselves to have countless small services per- 
formed for them by a whole army of messengers, 
cab-drivers, hired servants, waiters, day-laborers, 
and even by tradespeople, which everybody, 
without loss of time, could just as well perform 
for himself, and which, in our fathers’ days, 
every one did perform for himself, without any 
compromise of his respectability. It can scarcely 
be said, therefore, that the unnecessary extrava- 
gance in the number of servants has disappeared, 
that extravagance has only passed into other 
forms, and extended itself over a larger portion 
of society. For if 100,000 human beings are 
ashamed to carry their light and extremely port- 
able travelling-bags to the railway station, and 
by this mean’ the continual service of some fifty 
porters is made necessary, this is, in the long 
run, not a smaller extravagance than if a great 
lord should have, as formerly, fifty servants in 
his train. The fashion of requiring such un- 
necessary services makes all fine people in the 
end helpless in the simplest matters of every-day 
life, and destroys their reliance upon their own 
power. It obviously contributes also to the in- 
crease of the expensiveness of living.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TETE-A-TETE. 

Ar last the long evening wore itself to an 
end; and the two sistérs went up-stairs 
together, and turned into Kate’s room, for 
the conversation which both of them almost 
equally dreaded, though with feelings and 
from motives as contrasted as it was well 
possible for them to be. 

‘*You need not wait, Simmons,”’ said 
Kate, as they entered the room; “ Miss 
Margaret and I want to have a good long 
talk before we go to bed ; and we wont keep 
you up. We will help each other to un- 
dress.’’ 

And then, as soon as the servant had 
closed the door behind her, the two girls sat 
down,—Margaret in a large easy-chair, that 
stood at the foot of the bed, and Kate close 
by her side, but at right angles to the front 
of the large chair, on a small one, which she 
drew from the side of her drawing-table. 

Kate, who had generally plenty of color 
in her cheeks, was paler than usual; for she 
had been and was still suffering much ; and 
was moreover struggling against a sickening 
dread of what was coming. Margaret, who 
was usually as white as a lily, had a bright 
spot of delicate color in the middle of her 
creamy cheeks, the evidence of a febrile state 
of nervous agitation. Perhaps both girls 
were improved in beauty by the deviation 
from their ordinary appearance. 

Kate was the first to speak. 

‘‘] know already, Margaret,”’ she said, 
‘‘that what I dreaded from your going to 
Silverton this morning has in fact hap- 
pened.” 

“Why? What do you know?”’ replied 
her sister, quickly and almost fiercely. 

«I know that you saw Mr. Falconer.”’ 

Kate would have said ‘‘ Fred Falconer” 
on any other occasion; as, in speaking to 
her godmother or to any of her own family, 
she was ordinarily in the habit of doing. 
The feeling which made her now speak dif- 
ferently is very readily understood. But 
Margaret marked and resented the little 
change. 

‘* How do you know that?’ rejoined she, 
with flashing eyes. 

‘¢ Because Mr. Mat told me that he saw 
him cross the Close with my uncle, and go 
into the house with him, when he returned 
from the service in the cathedral.”’ 
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‘That odious animal again!” thought 
Margaret, jotting down the new offence in 
the long bill against Mr. Mat posted in her 
memory, and meeting it all the same with 
prompt payment in ready hatred. But all 
she said was,— 

‘¢ How does that show that I saw him, 
pray? When I am at the close, I stay in 
the drawing-room with my aunt. And Mr. 
Falconer of course went with Uncle Theophi- 
lus into the study.” 

‘‘Did you not see him, then?’ asked 
Kate, simply and directly. 

‘* That is another matter,’’ replied Marga- 
ret, who of course had no intention of de- 
nying what she had come there specially to 
confess; and who had only fenced with 
Kate’s opening in the manner she had done 
from an instinctive desire to put off for an 
instant or two more the disagreeable moment 
which was coming. 

‘* You did see him, then? Of course you 
did. Oh, Margaret! I wish you had not 
gone to Silverton this morning. It was very 
imprudent under the circumstances. I do 
wish you had not gone,” repeated Kate, 
with so deep a sigh that it was almost a 
groan. 

‘‘ Well! I did expect a rather more sis- 
terly reception for what I had to tell you, 
I do confess, Kate. I come to open my 
heart to you, and make no secrets between 
us, and—and tell you everything, and you 
meet me with reproaches and groans! ”” 

‘‘T meant no reproach, dear; but for 
Heaven’s sake tell me at once what hap- 
pened !’’ replied Kate, now thoroughly alarm- 
ed by her sister’s words and manner. 

“Well! What I have to tell is of a kind 
usually received with a very different sort 
of welcome, Kate, from that which you 
seem inclined to accord to my tidings.’ 

‘* You don’t mean that ’’—said Kate, look- 
ing with large and affrighted eyes on the 
deepening color in her sister’s face, and hesi- 
tating to shape her dread into words. 

‘‘T mean, Kate, that I was quite right in 
my estimation of the character of Mr. Fal- 
coner, a8 you have suddenly taken to call 
him. You remember our last conversation 
here? You remember what I then said of 
Fred’s disinterestedness, and superiority to 
all mercenary considerations? Well, I was 
right, Kate, in my judgment of him. That 
is all.” 
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‘Do you mean that you told him of our 
loss of fortune—or rather of our never hav- 
ing had any fortune at all?” exclaimed Kate, 
whose fears began to point to a catastrophe 
in a new direction. 

‘¢ Kate!’ exclaimed her sister, ina tone 
of strong remonstrance and virtuous indig- 
nation ; ‘‘ is it possible that you can suspect 
me of such baseness? Do you really think 
that I could have under any circumstances 
betrayed the secret you confided to me in so 
solemn a manner? No, my sister, you do 
not know me!”’ 

‘«‘T don’t suspect you, Margaret; but I 
can’t understand you! What has passed 
between you and Falconer? And what proof 
can you have had of his disinterestedness ? ’’ 

Thus pressed, Margaret paused a moment 
before making the decisive plunge, intently 
occupied with the thought how she could 
accomplish it most effectively and gracefully. 
Then, rising from her chair, and flinging 
herself on her sister’s shoulder, so as to hide 
her face among the abundant curls that hung 
around Kate’s neck, she whispered in her 
ear,— 

“Tt is all settled between us. We are 
pledged to each other solemnly and irrevoca- 
bly! And he is the most generous and most 
disinterested of men ; — and he is coming up 
to the Chase to speak to papa before break- 
fast to-morrow morning !’” 

‘Oh, Margaret, Margaret! What does it 
all mean? Are you sure that— What did 
you tell him? Without betraying Julian’s 
secret, I don’t understand—”’ 

‘“« Why, won't you kiss me and congratulate 
me, Kate?’ said her sister, still hanging 
round her neck. 

‘* You know, Margaret, that your happi- 
ness is as dear to me as my own,”’’ replied 
Kate, kissing her on the forehead in obedi- 
ence to this appeal ; ** but I don’t understand 
how Falconer has proved his disinterested- 
ness, or what opportunity there was for 
anything of the sort, since you did not say a 
word to him about the change in our pros- 
pects.”” 

‘‘ Ah, Kate! you will persist in suspecting 
and misjudging him!” said Margaret, in a 
tone of deeply sorrowing reproach. ‘‘ Are 
you sure, my sister,’’ she continued, drawing 
back her head, and looking steadily into the 
innocent, pellucid depths of Kate’s honest 
eyes, as if it were necessary to look very far 
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down, in order to read the truth at the bot- 
tom of their wells,—are you sure that there 
is no feeling at the bottom of your heart, 
which interferes with your congratulating 
me on my happiness as frankly and heartily 
as I had hoped?” 

‘Oh, Margaret! what are you dreaming 
of? Only let us see clearly that there has 
been no mistake, no misunderstanding ;— 
that Falconer knows, that in proposing to 
you, he is proposing to a girl without a 
penny of fortune, and I will congratulate 
you, and rejoice in your happiness, my dear, 
dear sister, believe me, as I would in my 
own. But I don’t understand it! Tell me, 
darling, how it came about, and all that 
passed ? ” 

‘¢ Oh, how can I tell you all that he said ! 
I suppose that such matters pass generally 
very much inthe same way. But I can very 
accurately tell you what he did not say. He 
did not make any single allusion, much 
less any inquiry as to fortune cr money mat- 
ters from beginning to end. I assure you he 
was thinking of quite other things.”’ 

Kate’s face fell ; and a cold spasm clutched 
her heart as her sister spoke. She had be- 
gun to hope from what Margaret had been 
saying that, somehow or other, though she 
could not quite comprehend how, it had come 
to pass that Falconer had become aware of 
the real state of the case, and had really 
taken the step Margaret announced him to 
have taken, with duly opened eyes. But 
her sister’s words cruelly destroyed any such 
illusion. 

‘¢Is that all? Margaret dear, that is not 
enough. You are deluding yourself. Con- 
sider fora moment! Of course Mr. Falconer 
spoke to you under the full impression that 
you were the heiress to half papa’s property. 
If nothing were ever told him to the contrary, 
of course he thought so. He was justified in 
thinking so. Does not every other human 
being in Sillshire suppose so? We only — 
you and I only in all the world know that 
we have no claim to any such position.” 

‘* But why will you persist in attributing 
your own mercenary feelings to other peo- 
ple? ’’ said Margaret, who found it impossible 
to keep her temper as much under control as 
she had purposed doing. ‘I tell you that 
Falconer had no such ideas in his mind. 
You must excuse me if I persist in believing, 
extraordinary as it may seem to you, that I 
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myself, and not the Lindisfarn acres, was the 
object of his pursuit.” 

‘‘You know, Margaret, that I have no 
wish to say or think otherwise,” replied 
Kate ; ‘* but surely you would wish that any 
one so addressing you should not do so in 
ignorance of the truth on such a subject. 
Think whether you would like the telling him 
afterwards how the matter really stands. 
Think how intolerable it would be, and then 
judge of the necessity for preventing it!” 

‘* But how could I help it? You are so 
unreasonable, Kate,—so unfair! You tell 
me facts with the positive injunction to keep 
them secret, and then make it a matter of 
blame to me that I do not blab them on the 
first opportunity. Would you have had me 
repeat to Falconer all that I had solemnly 
promised you to keep secret? ”’ 

‘© Of course you could not betray poor 
Julian’s secret.” 

‘Then I should like to know what you 
would have had me do?” 

‘¢ You know, Margaret dear, that I foresaw 
the danger and the difficulty. That was my 
reason for telling you the facts that had come 
to my knowledge. I saw that any offer of 
marriage to either of us, before we should be at 
liberty to let the truth be publicly known, 
would impose on us the necessity of refusing 
it, without being able to explain the circum- 
stances under which we did so. It was very 
possible that such a difficulty might have 
fallen upon you, even if you had done all in 
your power to prevent it. ButI would have 
had you endeavor in every way to avoid it. 
I would have had you abstain from going to 
Silverton, as you know, this morning.”’ 

‘* Nothing is easier than preaching, Kate ! 
I should like to know what you would have 
done, if the case had been your own? 
Besides, was it just, or fair, or to be tol- 
erated, that I should shut myself up, and not 
dare to show my nose out of the lodge gates, 
because a cousin whom I have never seen 
has put himeelf into such a position that his 
existence cannot be avowed? Not I indeed! 
I hate all such underhand doings and dis- 
creditable secrets. It is a sort of thing that 
I have never been used to.” 

“« T have no liking for secrets oi any sort, 
Margaret; and God knows that I long for 
the time when this one may be freely dis- 
closed. But this secret is not of my seeking 
or making, nor of yours. We could not help 
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ourselves. And it was very evident that the 
possession of it might place us in very pain- 
ful circumstances. That is why I wished 
you, as far as possible, to avoid the danger 
you have fallen into. You would go to Sil- 
verton ; and it has happened as I feared it 
might. And now the question is, What do 
you mean to do?” 

‘‘What is the good of talking in that way, 
Kate? of course it is out of the question to 
betray Julian’s secret. What doI mean to 
do? I have done all that I mean to do. He 
told me he loved me, and asked me if I 
could love him. My answer was a frank and 
honest one. What could I do more?” 

‘But surely you must feel, Margaret, 
that it is impossible for you to let him enter 
into an engagement to you, supposing you to 
be heiress to half the Lindisfarn property, 
and you knowing all the time how sadly dif- 
ferent your position is.”’ 

‘IT told you my feelings and principles on 
such subjects, Kate, when we spoke on this 
point before. I have been brought up to 
think that girls have no business to meddle 
with such matters. It appears to one who 
has had the advantage of such an education 
exceedingly indelicate for them to do so. I 
shrink instinctively from all contact with 
considerations and business of the kind. I 
cannot enter into such things.”’ 

‘* It may be,’’ said Kate, with a sort of 
dreamy musing, ‘‘that you are right. But 
then what was so disagreeable for you to say 
must be said for you by someoneelse. Papa 
must tell Mr. Falconer that ’— 

‘* You don’t mean to betray poor Julian’s 
seeret? Think of the consequences! ’’ cried 
Margaret, quickly, and with an alarmed 
glance at her sister's face ; ‘‘ surely that is 
impossible ! ”” 

‘“* Yes, that is impossible. That is what 
makes the difficulty. But something must 
be done. Something must be said to Fal- 
coner before it is too late.’ 

‘‘What is it possible to say?’’ rejoined 
Margaret, in much alarm. Then, after a 
pause, during which her whole power of 
thinking was brought to bear intently on the 
subject, she added, ‘‘ If he were the sordid 
wretch you persist in imagining him to be, 
it would be quite enough to explain all these 
matters to him at any time before the mar- 
riage took place. But if, as I know right 
well, no such considerations would have 
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weight with him, it would be as needless as 
useless to enter into the subject now.”’ 

‘¢ But, dearest Margaret, you do not seem 
to see the matter in its true light. Of course 
it would be out of the question to make a 
marriage with one who supposed you to be a 
large heiress, while you were aware that 
you were nothing of the kind. And of 
course the marriage might be broken off 
when that fact could be openly told. But 
would not such a breaking off be very painful 
to us all? Would it not be wrong to place 
any man knowingly in such a position as 
should compel him to make such a breaking 
off? But even that is not the worst. I am 
not so much thinking of protecting Mr. Fal- 
coner from the danger of making a bad 
watch. What Iam anxious about is that 
you should not accept an offer, knowing well 
that it was made in ignorance of circum- 
stances of which you were well aware.’’ 

“But I am not supposed to know any- 
thing of the kind! ”’ burst in Margaret, sur- 
prised into a naively sincere avowal of her 
insincerity ; ‘‘ I should have known nothing 
of the kind if it had not been for your offi- 
cious eagerness to tell me bad news. I should 
have known nothing of the kind; and there 
would have been no difficulty in the mat- 
ter,” urged Margaret, forgetting honestly, 
in her indignation, that, had she not re- 
ceived the fatal information from Kate, she 
would assuredly have been in no such hurry 
to receive the offer, which she had that day 
extracted from Fred in so masterly a man- 
ner, in the canon’s garden. 

** Oh, Margaret ! ’’ said Kate, sorrowfully; 
“T told you what I knew, only that you 
might avoid the embarrassment which you 
have fallen into.” 

‘*T sec no embarrassment at all,’’ rejoined 
Margaret, — ‘‘ unless, indeed, you should 
think it right to complete the work you did 
when you told me this improbable story— 
which I do not half believe — by publish- 
ing abroad that you told it to me.” 

‘* Margaret! ’’ almost shrieked Kate, as 
if she had received a sudden stab; ‘ how 
cap you speak such words? And, oh, Mar- 
garet, how can you persuade yourself to en- 
ter on such a path of duplicity? You will 
know that you knew it if nobody else were 
ever to know it.” 

“Tt is all very fine preaching, Kate, espe- 
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could I do? You admit that I could not 
tell him the secret. What was I to do? 
What answer was I to make to him?”’ 

‘*] should have declined his offer, Marga- 
ret,”’ said her sister, quietly. 

‘* But it was not my wish to decline his 
offer! And on what grounds too? Was 
I to tell him I hated him? That would 
have been a lie. Spoken to as he spoke to 
me, I could but confess the truth,—that I 
was not indifferent tohim. What would you 
have had me say?” 

‘¢T know that it was difficult,’’ said Kate, 
speaking still more quickly, and with her 
eyes cast down to the ground. 

‘‘ Surely, then, I took the only path that 
was open to me; all taken by surprise, too, 
as I was,’’ pleaded Margaret. ‘I hardly 
knew what I was saying. I only knew that 
it was impossible to me to hide the truth 
from him. Could you expect me to be 
thinking of fortunes and marriage settle- 
ments at such a moment? Don’t be too hard 
upon me, Kate !”’ 

‘* Heaven knows, Margaret, that I have no 
wish to be hard on you ; but every wish to 
help you in any possible way. But remem- 
ber, that it must needs be known that I, at 
least, was aware of Julian’s existence at the 
time when Mr. Falconer made his offer to 

ou.”’ 

‘‘ Why should it be known that the man 
who was wounded by the revenue officers, 
and whom you visited in his illness at Mr. 
Pendleton’s cottage, was our cousin, Julian 
Lindisfarn? If he recovers, as there seems 
to be little reason to doubt that he will, and 
goes away back again to France, as soon as 
he is able to move, why should we say any- 
thing about the matter at all? Why cause 
80 much unnecessary pain and sorrow to all 
our relatives? Of course he will come for- 
ward in due time to claim his inheritance. 
There is no chance of his failing to do that. 
Why need we move in the matter till then? 
And why need it ever be known to anybody 
that you were aware of his existence before 
the time when it may become known to all 
the family !”” 

‘*It is bad enough to have to keep the se- 
cret till he goes away,” said Kate, with a 
sigh that was almost a groan ; ‘ but, Mar- 
garet,”” she added quickly, and looking 
keenly into her face,—for the progress of the 
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painful misgivings in Kate’s mind,—‘‘ you 
cannot dream of absolutely marrying any 
man, who is under the delusion that you are 
an heiress !”’ 

‘© Oh, of course not that!’ said Marga- 

ret, while a hot flush suffused her face. 
‘* When it comes to the business part of the 
matter, and the lawyers, and all that, of 
course all such things will be properly ex- 
plained and put right. But since we cannot 
tell the real truth at once, and that by no 
fault of ours, I cannot see that we are bound 
, to make difficulties for ourselves and sorrow 
' and trouble for others by interfering in the 
matter. Surely, under the circumstances of 
the case, it would be more sisterly, Kate, to 
abstain from betraying the fact that I knew 
of the matter when Frederick proposed to 
me this morning. I could not tell him, you 
know. And yet he might think that I ought 
to have done so. It is very, very hard! I 
do think, Kate, that you might spare me 
this.” 
And as she spoke, she threw those eloquent 
eyes of hers, with a wistful and almost tear- 
ful glance of entreaty in them, on her sister’s 
face, in a manner that Kate’s heart could 
not resist. Kate had but little notion of the 
falsehood practised by tongues. But that 
human eyes also should tell lies, was an idea 
that had never been dreamed of in her phi- 
losophy. 

She did feel it ‘‘ very hard,” as Margaret 
had said, that the fatality of circumstances 
should make it impossible for her to pursue 
her usual straightforward path of frank and 
thoroughly open truthfulness. And it did 
occur to her mind, for a passing moment, 
that it was “‘ very, very hard’’ that Elling- 
ham should never come to know that she had 
made tlie discovery of her own want of for- 
tune all but immediately before her refusal 
of his suit.; He would come to know it, of 
course. But what would she not have given 
for the assurance that he | hould be made 
aware that she was in posse’ 4 of the fatal 
secret at the time of her rejection of him! 
And it was very bitter to her to think that 
this fact might never be known to him. 
Nevertheless, if consideration for her sister 
were to prevail so far as to induce her to 
consent to a suppression of the facts known 
to her for a longer time than her promise to 
her cousin rendered necessary, assuredly the 
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to Ellingham should not induce her to expose 
her sister’s want of openness. And in all 
probability the sense of self-sacrifice operated 
in some degree to reconcile her conscience to 
the connivance with the suppression of the 
truth, which was asked of her. Had her 
own interests pointed in the same direction 
with Margaret’s in the matter, it may be 
safély assumed that she would not heave 
yielded to the latter’s pleading. 

As it was, she began to feel, as Margaret 
looked up in her face, that she should not 
have the courage to condemn her to the ex- 
posure that would be involved in the making 
known her acquaintance with the fact of Ju- 
lian’s existence. The idea of the agony 
which she would herself have felt if she had 
accepted an offer of marriage under such cir- 
cumstances, and had afterwards been dis- 
covered to have known all the time that she 
was a penniless bride, was too vividly pres- 
ent to her mind for it to be possible for her 
to sentence her sister to it. 

‘‘ Would to God,’’ she said, looking piti- 
fully at her sister, ‘‘ that this had not hap- 
pened! Would to God, that it could have 
been avoided ! ”” 

‘‘ But now that it has happened so, you 
will not denounce ‘me, Kate?’’ said Marga- 
ret, perceiving that her sister’s tenderness 
for her was getting the upper hand in her 
mind. 

‘‘ Denounce you, Margaret ! ’’ 

‘¢ You will not declare that I knew this 
hateful secret, which I had no desire to know, 
and which I was bound by my promige to 


you not to disclose? ’’ 
‘© No, 1 will not, Margaret. I will say 
nothing on the subject. God forgive me, if 


it is wrong! I do not see clearly what is 
right in the matter. I will not say any 
words that shall bring disgrace or blame upop 
ou.”’ 

“ And you will not, immediately after 
Julian’s departure, take any steps to noise 
abroad the fact of his being stillalive? You 
would only be blamed for having concealed it 
while he was here.”’ 

‘* But, Margaret, that must, at all events, 
be told. You cannot let things go on, you 
know, till ’— 

‘¢ Of course, of course, Kate ; I know that. 
But leave the things alone. Let the facts 
disclose themselves at the proper time. Why 
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‘‘ Only, if things were to come to a crisis 
between you and Falconer, you know, Mar- 
garet, before the circumstance of Julian’s 
life had become known, it would, in that 
case, be absolutely necessary for us to dis- 
close the truth.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Of course, of course! But 
things will not come to a crisis, as you call 
it, so soon as all that. I am in no great 
hurry. Depend upon it that Falconer will 
and shall know the whole state of the case 
before anything is definitely settled. But 
promise me that you will not denounce me 
as having known the truth all the time! ”’ 

‘* But you seemed just now, Margaret, to 
think that it did not matter whether you 
knew it or not; and that, in any case, it was 
no business of yours to pay any attention to 
it, or to speak to Mr. Falconer on any such 
subject.” 

‘“‘ And so I do think,” returned Margaret, 
sharply ; ‘‘ those are the ideas and feelings 
in which I have been brought up. But if I 
have been led astray by the difference of 
ways and manners in this part of the world, 
Ican’t help it! 1am quite convinced in my 
own mind, that the knowledge of Julian’s 
existence and the effect it may have on my 
fortune will not make any difference in Fred’s 
feelings toward me. ‘To my ideas, it seems 
absurd to suppose that it could do so. If I 
am anxious not to be known to have been 
aware of certain circumstances this morning, 
it is in deference to your ideas, Kate, rather 
than to my own.” 

Kate had nothing ready to reply to this. 
There was a slippery’ agility about her sis- 
ter’s fence, that was altogether too much for 
the steady, straightforward, perfectly open 
march of ideas that was habitual to her own 
mind. 

“T wish I had not told you anything 
about it, Margaret! *’ she said, after mus- 
ing a little while, and sighing deeply as she 
spoke. ‘It did not seem to me at the time 
at all sisterly not to tell you. But now I 
think that it would have been for the best to 
keep it from you. Perhaps I was wrong! ”’ 

‘*T confess I think you were, Kate. Iam 
quite sure that I should have much preferred 
knowing nothing about it. I hate all busi- 
ness matters.’” 

**I did as I would have wished you to do 
hy me in such a case, Margaret. Neverthe- 
less, I say, perhaps was wrong. And I 
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will not take upon myself to interfere with 
your conduct in the matter by any acts or 
words of mine ’’— 

** That is all I ask of you, Kate. That is 
my own dear sister! ’’ exclaimed Margaret, 
with much effusion of manner. 

—‘* Unless, indeed,”’ continued Kate, epeak- 
ing with evident reluctance, ‘‘any acts or 
words of mine should be necessary to prevent 
a marriage being absolutely made, without 
the real state of the case being known.”’ 

At the beginning of the conversation be- 
tween the two girls, Kate would never have 
thought of making any such proviso as the 
above. And she would hardly now have ad- 
mitted to herself that there was any neccesity 
for it. But, despite herself, an unreasoned 
and unavowed consciousness had come into 
her mind since the discussion began, that in- 
stinctively prompted her to utter it. 

A dark shade passed over Margaret’s face, 
like a cloud before the moon, save that it 
passed more rapidly than any storm-cloud. 
It was gone in scarcely more than a second, 
and the lightning flash from the eyes, that 
had accompanied it, passed from them as 
rapidly. But there was a dangerous and 
scathing look about it, during the moment it 
lasted, that would have seemed to any more 
observant and skilled interpreter than Kate, 
eloquent of anything save sisterly love. 

But the cloud flitted past, and the flash 
died out as suddenly as it had shot forth— 
and Margaret only said, with a sort of impa- 
tient manner—, 

‘* Of course, of course! Cela va sans mot 
dire! So now, dear Kate, we understand 
each other. I am so glad! And now will 
you not congratulate me on my happiness? 
for indeed I am very happy.” 

What could Kate say? She had the most 
perfect conviction that no marriage would 
take place between Frederick Fa:coner and 
any undowered lady, be she who she might. 
It was difficult tc :urnish the congratulations 
required of |  e"such a prospect. She 
could only say that she did most sincerely 
rejoice in anything which was for her sister’s 
happiness. And that safe generalization 
passed muster very satisfactorily. Margaret 
had been victorious in the great battle she 
had come into that room that night to fight ; 
and she was content. 

«* And now, Katie dear, it is high time for 
us to go to bed. Good gracious! it is near 
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one o’clock! And we must both be up in| difficulties and troubles opened itself mistily 
good time before breakfast to-morrow morn- and indistinctly before her. How she should 
ing. He is to be here to speak to papa in| fight through them she did not know, nor 
his study before the bell rings. And I have | could she now pause to consider. But this 
promised that he shall find the way prepared | first step to-morrow morning she felt that she 
for him; so that I must see papa first ; and | could not take. And it was absolutely ne. 
I had intended to have done so over night. | cessary to refuse it on the instant. 

But I would not speak till I had consulted | “ Stop, Margaret !’’ she cried, in her des- 
you, dearest, of course. And I could not | | peration ; “ stop a moment ; that will never 
get an opportunity of doing that till now;/do. I would rather not see Mr. Falconer to- 
so that we shall be pressed for time in the | morrow morning. J cannot do it; indeed I 
morning. And what I want is, that if 1 am | cannot!” 


with papa when he comes, you should re- | The words seem plain enough. But words 


ceive him, and ’’— (are but symbols, plain only to those agreed 
‘You do not want me to say anything to! upon the ideas they are used to symbolize. 
him ’’— | One man says, I told such and such things 


Again the thunder-cloud passed over the | ‘to another; and he takes it for granted 
fair face, and the evil-looking lightning | that he put into the mind of that other the 
flashed from the superb eyes. ‘But it was | thoughts that were in hisown. But the eye 
only for a fragment of a moment. | can see only that which it is given to it to 

‘“‘ Pooh! make yourself easy, Kate! I only | see; and the mind can conceive only the ideas 

want you to compromise yourself so far as | which it is capable of conceiving. And Mar- 
to bid him good-morning, and tell him that | garet accordingly interpreted “Kate's words 
1 am speaking with papa, and that the coast } according to the key supplied by her own 
will be clear for him in a minute.’ | head and heart. 

But the statement of the duty thus as. | ‘“‘ Why, Kate! I had no idea of this,” she 
signed to her did not by any means tend to | said, turning round at the door of the room; 
make Kate ‘* easy,”’ a8 Margaret had so flip- | ‘* upon my word I had not;” and as she 
pantly said. It led her, on : the con trary, to | ‘spoke, there was a strange contradiction be- 
the consideration that even thus, at the very tween the expression of her eyes and that of 
outset, she would be taking an active part in! her mouth. The former spoke with their 
promoting an engagement between her sister | usual eloquence of grave and regretful sym- 
and Falconer, she being in possession of in-| pathy, while an irrepressible smile of grati- 
formation which she was very sure would | fied triumph and conscious superiority man- 
have prevented him from contemplating any- | tled about the latter. And it was a curious 
thing of the kind, if he had shared it. Some- | fact that the former feature told the lie that 
thing must, of course, be said on the subject | was needed, in their owner’s opinion, for the 
between her and Falconer. And what could | occasion, while it was left to the latter to tell 
she say? How could she 80 guide herselfas|the unsuppressible truth. In the case of 
not to be guilty, in her sister's behalf, of that | most performers the reverse would in all 
which, on her own behalf, she had kept her-| probability have been the case. 1t was not 
self clear from at the cost of so much agony |so with Margaret. Most of the lies she told 
and self-denial? How was this te be done?) were told by her cyes,—those beautiful large 
And as these thoughts rushed through her | eyes,—tender, confiding, besceching, fierce, 
brain, her heart sank within her. vindictive, languishing by turns. They and 

But Margaret had meanwhile risen from | the expression of them, were more under the 
her seat, and was leaving the room with a) perfect and habitual control of the mistress, 
nodded ** Good-night,” as considering that | who made such frequent and such effective 
her last words had quite sufficiently settled | use of them than even the muscles of that 
the programme for the following morning , | habitual telltale of the affections, the mouth, 
and that there was nothing more to be said | which i in that lovely young face could speak 
on the subject. Kate felt that it was impos- | ilies, but had not yet acquired the habit of 
sible for her to accept the part assigne: d to | | looking them. 
her. A whole vista of similar and still worse| But Kate was too much engrossed by her 
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own painful thoughts, and too little in the 
habit of meeting with or suspecting falsehood 
anywhere, to note that her meaning had been 
misapprehended. And when Margaret, in ac- 
cents of ill-concealed triumph and gratifica- 
tion, went on to say that if thas were indeed 
the state of the case, she would not for the 
world expose Kate to the pain of such an in- 
terview ; and that, after all, it would be quite 
sufficient if Banting were to tell Falconer, on 
his arrival, that Miss Margaret was with her 
papa, and that the squire would be happy 
to see him if he would wait a few minutes ; 
Kate was delighted to catch at such a means 
of escape, and assented thankfully to the ar- 
rangement. 

So the sisters parted for the night, Kate 
determining that she would not appear in the 
morning till after breakfast, when Falconer 
should have left the house; and Margaret 
victorious, and congratulating herself on the 
masterly manner in which she had brought 
toa successful termination an interview to 
which she had looked forward with so much 
apprehension, 

But it was long before cither of the sisters 
fell asleep. Kate’s mind was busy with pain- 
fal previsions of the embarrassments and dif- 
ficulties which seemed to unfold themselves 
before her in more and more threatening 
numbers and proportions, the more she medi- 
tated on the subject. And Margaret set to 
work to review her position and Kate’s con- 
duct as regarded by the aid of the new light, 
which, she fancied, had been thrown upon 
the subject by Kate’s last words. 

“So, so, so, 80!” thought she, ‘that’s 
the explanation, then, of all the difficulties 
and scruples and pack of nonsense ; is it? 
Well! It is quite as well to know it. But 
I think I can distance Miss Kate at one game 
a8 easily as I have done at another. Yes! I 
am glad I know how the land lies!” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

SPEAKING TO PAPA. 

Marcarer was a frequent offender against 
that primal law of the Lindisfarn social code, 
which commanded that all those who lived 
under it should appear in the breakfast-room, 
What time the uncorruptibly punctual Mr. 
Banting, who never delegated that important 
funetion to any inferior hand, rang the morn- 
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privileged offender ; for how could the great 
cardinal virtue of coming down to breakfast 
punctually in time be expected from one who 
was not only not ‘ Sillshire,’’ but not even 
English-bred ? 

‘ But on the morning after the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter, Miss Margaret 
was up betimes. ‘The squire was understood 
to be generally in his ‘* study ’’ half an hour 
or 80 before breakfast : and it wanted nearly 
as much as that to the morning bell-ringing, 
when Margaret, not altogether without a 
little quickening of the heart-pulse, but still 
with an exceedingly creditable degree of self- 
possession, tripped to the door of the study, 
and after the pause before it of some half a 
minute, gave a little tap against the panel 
with the knuckles of her slender little pink 
hand. 

It was very evident that Margaret’s early 
appearance from her chamber had not been 
obtained at the cost of any abbreviation of 
the cares of the toilet. To do her justice, it 
must be admitted that Margaret had retained 
enough of English nature and English in- 
stinct, amid the influences of her Parisian 
education, to preserve her from the abomi- 
nable continental sin of compensating finery 
for show hours by slovenliness in hours of 
privacy. She was always tirée & quatre ép- 
ingles ;—always dressed with perfect fresh- 
ness and taste. But on the present occasion, 
an educated eye would at once have ob- 
served that the exquisitely pretty oilette de 
matin in which she appeared at the squire’s 
study door was the result of more than 
usual care and consideration. There was a 
candor, gentleness,—nay, even a sort of fore- 
shadowing of young matronhood, in the pale, 
glossy folds of the pearl-gray silk dress, 
lighted up, as by a flash of passionate girl- 
hood, by the rich, deep rose-colored necktie, 
and tiny wrist-knots, which set off so admi- 
rably the fair wearer’s marble white throat 
and hands. Then there was a modish little 
scrap of a rich black silk apron whose girdle 
helped to call the eye to the outline of the 
slenderest’ of waists, while it gave just the 
slightest flavor of housewifery to the entire 
composition. The dark satiny hair was 
dressed as charmingly as usual; but there was 
a little tribute to sentiment in one smoothly 
rolled ringlet, rather too regular in outline 
to be quite innocent of the irons, which 
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rested on the pearl-gray bodice. In truth, 
Margaret’s costume on the morning in ques- 
tion was a grand success, in which every 
slight artistic touch had its importance, from 
the piquant rosette on her slipper to the de- 
mure little black velvet jeannette, with tiny 
gold cross and heart, then a recent importa- 
tion from France, which encircled her alabas- 
ter throat. 

The squire’s hearty, jovial voice from 
within, in a tone like that of a somewhat 
modified view-holloa, bade her ‘‘ Come in, 
whoever you are,’’ in answer to her modest 
tap ; and on opening the door, she found the 
old gentleman standing with his legs wide 
asunder on the rug, with his back to the 
‘* study ’’ fire, busy in putting a-new lash to 
a dog-whip, holding the while the end of the 
bit of whipcord between his teeth. 

The squire, with his tall and well-grown 
person, his clear, healthy, rosy complexion, 
and his handsome features, with the kindly 
beam from his honest, laughing blue eye, 
his pleasant smile, and his reverend silver 
locks, was as attractive a presentment of age, 
as was Margaret of youth. But somehow or 
other, they did not give an impression of be- 
ing well-assorted. Very great, mysteriously 
great, is the power of that education which 
is imparted to human beings by all the 
united influences of everything that sur- 
rounds them during the process of develop- 
ment from childhood to man and womanhood. 
It is so great as to throw doubt on all our 
speculations respecting the possible identity 
or divergence of races. Here were two twin 
children; Sillshire had made one of them 
into our darling peerless Kate, and Paris had 
made the other into our incomparable Mar- 
guerite! African and Caucasian! Ham and 
Japhet! Why, had not the skin of the 
Paris girl already become of a different color 
and texture from that of the Sillshire lass? 
Psychological differences! I should think 
there were psychological differences,—capa- 
ble of being tolerably satisfactorily described 
by ashorter word! Physiological characteris- 
tics! TI only know that Kate used always to 
seem to carry about with her an atmosphere 
redolent of hedge-roses and the morning dew 
on the sweetbrier,while Margaret scented the 
fanning breeze with bouquet de millefleurs. I 
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quet de millefluers, or some such thing, would 
have been found in it. 

Kate Lindisfarn by the side of her father 
always seemed the due and thoroughly satis- 
factory completion of an admirably com- 
posed picture. The group was thoroughly 
harmonious. There was no such harmony, 
no such artistic keeping in the group formed 
by Margaret and the squire. 

None the less kindly, on that account, 
however, was the squire’s greeting as Mar 


question. 

‘‘ What, Margaret!’’ he cried, in the 
mellow but somewhat stentorian tones, to 
which his Parisian daughter confessed she 
had not yet been able to accustom or recon- 
cile herself ; but he had never once, since that 
evening of Marguerite’s first arrival, relapsed 
into the sin of calling her ‘* Margy,”— 
‘what, Margaret! you afvot so early this 
morning? What's in the wind now? And 
upon my word, what a picture of a dress! 
I make you my compliments on the success 
of your toilet, my dear ! 
have a closer look at you! ”’ 

And as he spoke, the squire, holding the 
handle of his dog-whip in one hand, and the 
end of the lash in the other, playfully threw 
it over her head, so as to encircle her waist, 
and draw her thus imprisoned towards him. 
Margaret gave a little uneasy wriggle, very 
plainly expressive of her not altogether un- 
pardonable fear that the usage she was being 
subjected to might inflict damage on some 
portion of the work of art on which 60 
much pains had been bestowed. The squire 
perceived it, and after impressing one kiss on 
her forehead, very much with the air and ac- 
tion of a man walking on eggs, released her. 

‘‘T wanted to speak to you, papa, if I 
may ; and I thought that this would be the 
most convenient time for catching you.”’ 

‘Any time, any time, my dear! But 
what is it, my dear child?’’ said the squire, 
somewhat nervously ; for he could not im- 
agine what could be coming, and had a kind 
of presentiment that something at or about 
the Chase was going to be complained of. 

‘T will only trouble you a very few min- 
utes, papa ’’— 

“ As many as ever you like, my darling! 





believe that if her blood had been analyzed, 
a residuum of the oxyde or chloride of bou- 
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ing at his great silver hunting-watch, and 
seeming to consider that length of time as an 
infinity beyond which no imaginable confer- 
ence could prolong itself. 

Margaret did not exhibit any degree of 
unusual emotion or embarrassment. She did 
not bite her thumbs, or more elegantly hide 
her face on her father’s shoulder. She cast 
down her eyes, however, beneath their long 
and silky lashes, with a very pretty little 
bending of her arched neck, and twining the 
tasselled cord of her apron round her two 
forefingers as she thus stood by her father’s 
side, she said, in a very demure, but yet in a 
sufficiently businesslike, manner ,— 

‘‘ Yesterday, papa, I received a proposal 
which, of course, it is my first duty to com- 
municate to you immediately.” 

‘“« A proposal, my child! What, you don’t 
mean a proposal of marriage ? ”’ 

‘« Yes, papa; it was a proposal of mar- 
riage. Although, according to the ideas of 
those among whom I was educated, it is 
proper that such a proposal should be made 
in the first case to the parents of the young 
person, I believe that it is in this country 
considered permissible to address such a 
communication to herself.’’ 

* Yes,”’ said the squire, scratching his 
head, and looking at his exquisitely elegant 
daughter with a mixture of admiration and 
curiosity, *¢ in this country we generally 
make love to the girls themselves, rather 
than to their fathers and mothers. But who 
is it, my pretty one, who has asked for the 
present of that pretty little hand? Who is 
the bold man? And what answer did he 
get from ‘ the young person ’ herself?’ 

‘“]t is Mr. Frederick Falconer, papa ; of 
course my answer necessarily was that he 
must apply to you.” 

‘* Apply tome? Well! Yes—that is all 
right and proper, very proper! But I sup- 
pose the young gentleman wanted some an- 
ewer from you first.’’ 

‘* But of course, you know, papa, I could 
give him none—except altogether condition- 
ally on your approval and pleasure.”’ 

** And was he contented with that?” said 
the squire, with a twinkle in his clear blue 
eye, and a look which was meant to be the 
quintessence of archness. 

Margaret, however, did not give the slight- 
est countenance to any unbecoming levity, by 
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| responding in any way to these demonstra- 
‘tions. 

‘+ From all that I have seen of Mr. Falcon- 
er, papa, and still more from what I have 
heard of him, especially from my aunt, Lady 
Sempronia, since [ have been in this coun- 
try, I should be led to suppose that he would 
not expect any other reply from me,’’ re- 
turned Margaret, with a grave propriety of 
accent and bearing that the old squire felt 
to be a slap in the face for his improper levy- 
ity. 

‘i But if Iam to give him his answer, my 
dear child,’ he said, more gravely, ‘I at 
least must first learn from you what sort of 
answer you would wish it to be.”’ 

‘In that, my dear father, I should wish 
to be entirely guided by your superior knowl- 
edge and by your advice.”’ 

The squire scratched his head, and stared 
at her with the blank, puzzled look of a man 
suddenly called upon to act in the midst of a 
whole world of circumstances entirely new 
to him. 

‘© Well! That is all very right and prop- 
er,” he said at last; ‘‘and I am sure, my 
dear, I shall be most happy—that is, as far 
as my power goes,—but, you see, the first 
question is, it seems to me— But what does 
Kate think about it?’’ he added, briskly, as 
the bright idea struck him that her media- 
tion between himself and the embarrassingly 
superfine propriety of his Parisian daughter 
might powerfully tend to facilitate matters. 

‘‘ | believe my sister has a very good opin- 
ion of Mr. Falconer,’’ replied Margaret ; 
and a slight passing flush, that passed across 
her face as she said the words, was the first 
sign of emotion of any sort which she had 
betrayed since entering her father’s room. 

«Yes; I have a very good opinion of Mr. 
Falconer too,’’ replied the squire. ‘I have 
known him from a boy. I never knew any 
ill of him. And I have heard much good. 
I believe he has always been a very good son. 
I don’t know that he is exactly the man I 
should fall in love with, if I were a young 
lady. But then,’ continued the squire, 
quite gravely,—for he had no inclination to 
incur a second reprimand for levity, and was 
in truth applying himself to the task imposed 
upon him to the best of his ability, —*‘‘ but 
then God only knows what I should do or 
should feel, if I were a young lady I sup- 











pose most things would seem very different 
to me then, you know. I can’t say I like 
Fred's seat in thesaddle. And Mr. Mat says 
he is Jemmy Jessamy. But then perhaps 
you don’t care about his riding ; and you are 
not bound to follow Mr. Mat’s opinion. If 
it were Kate now, the way he sits his horse 
might count for something.” 

**T do not think my sister would consider 
Mr. Falconer’s mode of riding any o)jjection 
to him in the point of view which is now 
under consideration, papa,’’ replied Mar- 
garet; and while she was speaking, the 
slight flush again passed over her face, 
accompanied this time by an almost imper- 
ceptible toss of the head. 

It occurred to the squire’s recollection at 
that moment, that he had heard his old friend 
Lady Farnleigh call Freddy Falconer a prig: 
and the thought did flash across his mind for 
an instant, accompanied rather than followed 
by a self-accusing feeling of penitence for 
having conceived it, that perhaps he and his 
foreign-bred daughter were all the better 
adapted to each other on that account. 

But he only said in answer to Margaret's 
last words, “I dare say not, my door. —I[ 
dare say not. And, really, my dear child, 
I do not know that I can say anything 
more or better to you on the subject than 
that, if he has contrived to win that quiet, 
undemonstrative little heart of yours, I 
do not know of any objection to him. 
I do conscientiously believe him to be a very 
good young man. And that, I take it, is 
about all that I ought to look to in the mat- 
ter. The rest is your own affair; and ean 
only be decided by yourself. In this country, 
my dear, we think that love should precede 
marriage as well as follow it; and I own that 
I should be very sorry to see you marry any 
man to whom you were not sincerely at- 
tached. But Fred Faleoner has really 
been able to make himself agreeable to you, 
as i said before, [ do not know any just cause 
or impediment why you two should not 
be joined together in holy matrimony ;”° thus 
bringing to a conclusion—neatly and forcibly, 
as he flattered himself—the longest oration, 
inall probability, which he ever had uttered ; 
though his sense of rhetorical propricty 
would kave been more completely satisied, 
if the circumstances of the oceasion would 


have allowed him to add the words, ** he is 


now to declare it.*’ Still, the squire was 
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contented with his effort ; and having clearly 
expressed his views on the subject, and at the 
same time done, as it seemed to his mind, due 
homage to the seriousness of the occasicn by 
winding up his period and the subject with 
the time-honored and guast semi-sacred for- 
mula he had hit on, he appeared to consider 
that he had said and done all that was or 
could be then and there expected of him in 
the premises. 

But it was now Margaret’s turn to look 
into her father’s face with blank and puzzled 
surprise. To her comprehension of the mat- 
ter, he had been babbling upon a varicty of 
trifling and at all events secondary matters, 
to the total forgetfulness of the one thing 
needful. Not a word or an allusion to 
the point which ought to form the main 
and special object of the solicitude of any 
right-principled father or guardian! Or 
was it that the squire, being as a prudent 
father should be, perfectly well-informed as 
to the fortunes, prospects, and expectations 
of every young man in the neighborhood, and 
having the knowledge that things were sutis- 
factory in this respect in the case of Fred 
Faleoner, thought that she, Margaret, was 
too young and too silly to be spoken with on 
such a subject? If, indeed, her father were 
unprincipled enough to neglect his duty to 
his child, and leave her unprotected in this 
respect, it was the more necessary that she 
should take care of herself. If, on the other 
hand, the second hypothesis were the true 
one, and the fact were that her father deemed 
her still too much of a child to speak to on 
matters of serious business, she was not at all 
sorry to have an opportunity of showing him 
that such was by no means the case. 

So she said, first raising her eyes for one 
quick, observant glance inte his face, and then 
dropping them on the iloor, as she stood in 





front of him, ** I suppose, papa, 
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n point of fortune and 
position. I have always been educated to 
believe that no happiness can be expected 
from any such union, and that nothing is 
more unpardonable, in a well-brought-up 
young person, than the slightest thought 
even of forming such a mesalliance . Bat of 
course | know nothing about such matters. 
It is my duty to leave all such entirely 
your hands.” 

The old squire felé as if there, would ve 
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| mouth did not join in the smile of her eyes, 


nothing left for him but to listen meekly and 
strive to profit by it, if the astonishingly ‘ well- 
brought-up young person,’’ standing then on 
the rug before him, had seen fit to favor him 
with an exposition of the whole duty of 
man. 

So he replied, with no little feeling of awe 
for that exquisitely dressed incarnation of 
perfect propriety, ‘*Of course, my dear 
Margaret, of course! It is a very necessary 
consideration. Happily, I believe that in the 
present case there is no cause for any hesita- 
tion on thatscore. No doubt Master Freddy 
will be very comfortably well off.’’ 

‘“‘T suppose, papa, you will think it right 
to be very explicit in speaking on this topic 
with Mr. Frederick Falconer? ’’ and the man- 
ner in which the name was pronounced suc- 
ceeded in administering a fitting reproof to 
the old gentleman for the irreverence he had 
permitted himself in speaking of his august 
daughter's intended as ‘* Master Freddy.” 

‘Well, my dear; I have always under- 
stood, and indeed [ may say I know that 
old Falconer is more than well off,—that he 
is a wealthy man; and Frederick is his only 
son, But of course the lawyers must have ¢ 
finger in the pie, before it comes out of the 
oven, and it will be fur them to look into the 
matter properly.” 

‘Yes, papa. And is it not the mode in 
England for the lawyers to write down all 
about it, before the marriage is xrranged?”’ 
inquired his daughter, with charming girlish 
naiveté. 

*‘ Quite so, my dear. Settlements, we call 
them. The settlements must be made prop- 
erly, of course.” 

«¢ And all that I have, or ever shall have, 
must be written down in them, too, must it 
not, papa?” 

‘Yes, my dear, I suppose so. I am not 
much of a lawyer ; but I suppose that is the 
‘proper way.” 

* « And you call it by such a funny name ! 
Tying up! I have heard dear Madame de 
Renneville talk of tying up. I remember it 
because it is sucha queer expression. I sup- 
pose the lawyers must tie me up, papa?” 
she said, raising her eyes as she spoke, and 
shooting point-blank into the squire’s face a 
sunny beam of girlish mirth. And again, 


the samestrange phenomenon occurred, which 
this remarkable 
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but remained quite gravely busied about the 
serious business in hand, It needed, how- 
ever, a far more observant and skilled physi- 
ognomist than the squire to take note of this. 
He was divided between pleased admiration 
of the exceeding prettiness of the face and 
figure before him, and marvelling admiration 


| of the range of knowledge a ‘* jeune personne 


bien clevée,” might be expected to possess. 

‘Yes, my dear! You must be tied up, I 
suppose, as you say ; or at least your fortune 
must. And, by the by, that brings me to a 
point which I can hardly say, I think, that 
I ever considered at all, so much has it al- 
ways been in my mind as a matter of course. 
I have but you and Kate, my child, you know, 
and there is neither oldest nor youngest be- 
tween ye. Of course, all I have will be yours 
between you. And the matter never has 
come into my mind in any other light. But 
what you say about settlements puts it into 
my head that the sharing of the property 
between you is not a matter of course, but 
depends on my will.” 

Margaret’s eyes were by this time quite 
concealed beneath their long, drooping lashes ; 
but her mouth was more seriously occupied 
with the business in hand thanever. Foran 
instant, Margaret feared that she had, per- 
haps, been injudicious in leading her father, 
as she had purposely and with admirable 
skill done, to speak on the subject of his in- 
tentions respecting his property. 

‘Of course,’’ the squire went on to say, 
“T never had any thought upon the matter 
but that you would share and share alike. 
But for that to be so, I must make it so! 
And if settlements are to be made I muat 
make it so then. Afterward I should have 
no power to alter the arrangement,”’ added 
the squire, speaking somewhat gravely. 

“Tt would never have entered into my 
head, of course, papa, to think of, mach less 
to inquire into, your intentions on the sub- 
ject. Only it seemed possible that Mr. Fal- 


| coner, or his father for him, might think it 


right to know my position in this respect.”’ 

‘‘ Has anything been said to you on the 
subject? ’’ inquired the squire. He would 
never have dreamed of making such an in- 
quiry of his Sillshire Kate. But he was be- 
ginning to feel as if he should not be a bit 
surprised if it should turn out to be the cor- 
rect thing for a ‘+ jeune personne bien elevée,”* 
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upon an occasion such as the present, to pull 
out of a dainty little apron-pocket a rough 
draft of a settlement ready prepared by her 
own fair fingers. 

“Oh, no, papa! nota syllable! Iam sure 
Mr. Falconer would not have been guilty of 
such an indelicacy for the whole world! In- 
deed, I think that in all probability he has 
not given a thought to the subject. But his 
father, you know, papa, will probably wish 
to know.” 

“Of course, my dear! And it is quite 
right and necessary that he should know; 
and quite proper that Mast—that Mr. Fred- 
erick should wish to know too. I only said 
that the matter presented itself to my mind 
for the first time. Well, I think I may say 
that I shall be ready to tell Mr. Falconer that 
I am prepared to settle on you, upon your 
marriage with his son, one-half of this prop- 
erty. As for what I may be able to do for 
you during my lifetime, it would require a 
more leisurely consideration, you know ’’— 

‘Oh, of course, papa, of course! I am 
sure that nothipg can be farther from Fred- 
erick’s intention than to dream of speaking 
to you upon any such subject when he comes 
to speak to you this morning.”’ 

“This morning! Bless my soul! Is he 
coming this morning?” cried the squire, 
rather startled. 

“Yes! TI have very little doubt that he is 
at the Chase already, papa! He was so im- 
patient! Icould hardly prevent him from 
coming up here last night. But I thought 
that it would be more agreeable to you to see 
him in the morning. May I tell him that he 
may come in to speak with you, dear papa?’’ 
said she, casting a pleading look on the 
squire as she spoke. 

‘« Of course, my dear, of course I will see 
him. But stay one moment, Margaret. 

When did all this happen, eh?” 

“« All, papa!”’ she answered, with the 
prettiest little half-shy, half-laughing glance 
into his face that it is possible to conceive, 
followed by the demurest dropping of the 
conscious eyes to the ground ; ‘‘ I can hardly 
tell you when it all happened! But it was 
yesterday at my uncle’s in Silverton, that— 
that—I told him he might speak to you. 
May | tell him to come in, papa? I am 
sure he is waiting most anxiously to see 
you.” 

‘* Pray tell him I shall be most happy to 


see him,’ said the squire, adding, as he 
once again looked at his watch ; ‘‘ and, dear 
me! the sooner the better. We have only 
five minutes left before the bell rings ! *° 

‘« Oh, that will be quite enough, papa, to 
give your consent in!’’ said the jeune per- 
sonne with a bright smile, tripping to the 
door as she spoke. 

She found that Frederick had been true to 
his word,—of which she had not felt abso- 
lutely certain,—and had already arrived at 
the Chase. All had passed exactly as had 
been settled between the sisters over night. 
Kate had not made her appearance. She had 
told Simmons to make her excuses to Miss 
Immy, and tell her, what was perfectly true, 
that she hardly slept all night, and she was 
now endeavoring to get a little sleep. And 
Mr. Banting had, as instructed, told Mr. 
Frederick, on his arrival, that Miss Margaret 
was in her papa’s study, but that, if he would 
walk into the breakfast-room for a few min- 
utes, the squire would then be happy to see 
him. 

I suspect from a certain look which, 
though veiled beneath the exterior semblance 
of perfectly respectful deference, might have 
been detected hanging about the muscles of 
Mr. Banting’s face, as he communicated this 
intelligence to Mr. Frederick, that that well- 
trained domestic knew the nature of the 
business which had brought the young gen- 
tleman'to the Chase at so early an hour as 
well as any of the parties more immediately 
interested in it. He performed his part, 
however, with the most undeniable propri- 
ety; and Mr. Frederick, looking as little 
conscious as he could, awaited his summons 
in the breakfast-room, devoutly hoping that 
neither Miss Immy, nor Kate, and still less 
Mr. Mat, might come in and find him there 
before he should be called to the squire’s 
study. 

Margaret, however, flitted into the room 
while he was still alone there ; and Freder- 
ick, with a glance that sufficed to prove to 
her that the care she had bestuwed upon 
her charming toilet had by no means been 
thrown away upon him, was about to avail 
himself of some of the little privileges which 
are usually understood to belong to the pre- 
rogative of an accepted lover. But Marga- 
ret, with one of those hittle evolutions which 
somteimes seem to be as natural and as easy 
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as utterly impossible to them as movement is 
to the bird fixed by the fascination of the eye 
of a serpent, escaped him, saying at the same 
time in great haste,— 

“Tt is all right, my own! I have seen 
papa! He is expecting you in the study. 
But he says he has only five minutes to spare 
before the breakfast-bell rings. And no 
earthly consideration would induce him to 
abstain from coming out into the breakfast- 
room directly it does ring. So make haste. 
Run along ; you know the way. I will wait 
for you out on the terrace.’’ 

So Frederick did as he was bid ; and found 
the five minutes quite enough for the trans- 
action of his business with the blunt and 
simple-hearted old squire. 

‘‘ How do, Fred, my boy?” said the old 
man, extending his hand to him in cordial 
and kindly greeting ; ‘‘ glad to see you—al- 
ways ; and not sorry to see you on the busi- 
ness which brings you here this morning.” 

‘© My dear Mr. Lindisfarn! If I have 
dared ’’— 

‘* Ay! Margaret has told me all about it ! 
Well, I see no objection. I have known 
you, Fred, man and boy, since you wore long 
clothes ; and I do believe that I may as safely 
trust my girl's happiness to you as to any 
man. You have been abroad; and some- 
times I have thought that you brought home 
with you some foreign ways and tastes. If 
it is so, perhaps you and Margaret may be 
all the better suited to each other. You 
know pretty well what to look to with her. 
Ihave no thought, and never had, of mak- 
ing any difference between my two girls. As 
to what you can say, on your side, and as to 
what your father and I can do for the young 
household before the old birds hop the twig, 
of course he and I must talk it over togeth- 
er. But as far as I can see, I know of no 
objection ; and I wish you joy with all my 
heart. So now come to breakfast ; for Bant- 
ing will ring in one half-minute.”’ 

Frederick, however, escaped as they were 
crossing the hall, and ran out to join Mar- 
garet on the terrace. 

‘‘ Nothing can be kinder than your father, 
my own darling! ’’ he said. ‘+ He spoke in 
the frankest and kindest manner of his in- 
tentions towards you in regard to property, 
and such matters. But of course 1 cared 
little to listen to all that, having other things 
in my head, and was heartily glad when he 


said that all those subjects must be talked 
over between him and my father.”’ 

‘* Will you not come in to breakfast, dear- 
est? Kate will not be down. You must 
submit to be congratulated by them all some- 
time or other, you know.”’ 

‘* But not this morning, my own darling. 
I cannot stand Mr. Mat this morning. It is 
dreadful to have to tear myself away from 
you. But there would be no pleasure in 
sitting by you under the eyes of all the par- 
ty at breakfast; and I am sure you had 
rather be spared it.’’ 

‘¢ Well, perhaps you are right! 
voir then! ”’ 

And as they had by that time reached the 
corner of the terrace, where there was a spot 
not commanded by the breakfast-room win- 
dows, or any others likely at that hour to be 
occupied, she permitted him to encircle her 
waist with his arm for an instant long enough 
(a la rigueur) for the taking of one kiss, se- 
lected out of the whole scale of kisses (which 
is a long one), with a view to its exact fitness 
to the proprieties of the occasion, and then 
dismissed him. 

Margaret then returned to undergo the 
ordeal of the breakfast-room with a calmness 
inspired by a sense of having been and shown 
{herself perfect mistress of the situation, and 
having, at least thus far, managed her some- 
what difficult affairs with the hand of a mas- 
tex. 

Frederick returned to Silverton, not dis- 
contented, yet not so thoroughly well pleased 
with his morning’s work as his lady-love. 
He had a certain sense of having been out- 
generalied, which was not agreeable to him 
rather from the hurt it inflicted on his amour 
propre than from any real reason he had to 
be dissatisfied with things as they were. He 
had meant to win Margaret; and he had won 
her! But had he not unnecessarily ‘* put 
cut his arm further than he could draw it 
back again ’’? 

It was not till he reached the Ivy Bridge 
at the bottom of the ascent to Silverton that 
it occurred to him that what Margaret had 
said about receiving the congratulations of 
the party assembled in the breakfast-room 
implied the abandonment of that plan of 
keeping their engagement secret which had 
been agreed on between them. . 

And Frederick bit his lips as the thought 
flashed into his mind. 


Au re- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LINDISFARN JAWBONE. 

Karte LinpisFarNn was an especial favorite | 
with Dr. Blakistry. There was nothing ocd 
in that ; for she was an especial favorite with 
all the country-side in general, and with .a/| 
singularly large number of individuals of all 
classes in particular. But the doctor, having | 
neither chick nor child, as the phrase goes, | 
and being therefore driven to look abroad for 
somewhat to care for, to love, and to pet, 
had enlisted himself in a special manner, 
and assumed a foremost place in the motley 
corps of Kate’s devoted slaves and adherents. 

Not that the strength of this allegiance 
had been needed to induce Dr. Blakistry to 
ride out to Deepcreek Cottage and give the 
desperately wounded man lying dying there, 
as was thought, the benefit of his skill and 
care; fur the doctor was a humane man, 
and indeed somewhat of a me‘ical Quixote, 
holding and acting on the theory that the 
diploma which marked him as a student of 
the laws of nature, and dubbed him as learned 
in them, constituted, as it were, his letters 
of ordination as a high-priest in her service, 
and invested him with the mission, the privi- 
lege, and the duty of combating with human 
(physical) error and suffering wherever it 
could be met with. He would gladly, there- 
fore, have turned even farther aside out of 
his way, than it had been necessary to do, to 
visit the wounded smuggler, in whatever 
way the knowledge of his case had reached 
him; but Kate’s summons had the effect of 
making the case and the patient additionally 

interesting to him. 

And there was yet another cause which, 
after his first visit to Deepereek Cottage, had 
operated to arouse Blakistry’s curiosity and 
give him yet another source of interest in 
the case. The excellent M. D. was an en- 
thusiastic theorist, as M. D.’s mostly will be, 
who aspire to be anything more than mere 
rule of thumb practitioners, and as M. D.’s 
should be, so long as ‘they can love their the- 
ories only second best after, and not better 
than, truth. Dr. Blakistry was an enthusi- 
astic theorist. And some of his theories were 
wise; and some were partially so ; and some 
were but fancy-bred crotchets ; for he was 
but a mortal M. D. after all. 

Well, one of Blakistry’s theories was, that 
certain features of the human face are more 
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fied in the transmission from one generation 
to another, by all the accidents of education 
and mode of life ; and that others are much 
less liable to alteration from such circum- 
stances; that they are more persistent, 
therefore, in races of mankind and in fam- 
ilies, and more trustworthy as guides to 
probability in questions of filiations and the 
like. The jawbone, and especially the lower 
jawbone was, according to Dr. Blakistry, the 
most reliable feature in the face for such 
purposes, being the least liable to alteration 
by circumstances befalling the individual 
subsequently to his birth. Now it so hap- 
pened that the Lindisfarn family afforded 
the doctor a case strikingly corroborative of 
his theory. All the Lindisfarns, however 
unlike they may have been in other respects, 
had their lower jawbones of the same shape. 
The peculiarity was sufficiently marked to 
have become long since notorious in the 
country ; and of course, to the eye of a scien- 
tifie observer (and one whose pet theory it 
especially served to confirm), it was yet more 
noticeable. 

It was not without a start of surprise, 
therefore, that Dr. Blakistry had, in the first 
instant of his looking at his patient in Deep- 
creek Cottage, recognized in his pale and 
bandaged face the true Lindisfarn jaw. 

Dr. Blakistry was displeased. Of course 
he was! What business had this smuggler 
from the coast of France with the Lindisfarn 
jaw? Was he to come there with his jaw to 
spoil, or at least injure, one of the finest illus- 
tratory cases of his favorite theory? And 
then, as the doctor’s active mind went to 
work upon the subject, he began to think 
whether it might be possible that the phe- 
nomenon under his observation should prove 
a case in favor of, rather than one militating 
against, the Blakistry jawbonian theory. 

It was a strange coincidence, to begin 
with, that he should be called by no other 
than Kate Lindisfarn to visit that jawbone, 
so unmistakable to him, though others might 
easily fail to observe it in a face changed by 
suffering, disfigured by wounds, and par- 
tially concealed by bandages. Mrs. Pendle- 
ton was Kate’s old nurse. True! But was 
that fact to be accepted as sufficiently ex- 
plaining so curious a combination of circum- 
stances? And then, as the doctor mused on 
these facts. it occurred to him that he had 
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settled in Silverton, some story about there 
having once been a male heir to the Lindis- 
farn property,—a eon of the canon’s, who 
had gone wrong, and had died in America ,— 
all long before he, Blakistry, had come into 
that part of the country. 

‘** Died in America. Humph! Anyway, 
that fellow lying there with the broken head 
has the Lindisfarn jaw, if ever a man had ! 
Well, Nature knows nothing about the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of ‘marriages and 
births. Who can tell? Our friend at the 
Chase there, old Oliver, was young once, and 
did not marry early, as I have heard. Any- 
way—Mrs, Pendleton ! ” 

The last words, uttered aloud, were the 
result of the ductor’s soliloquy, or rather of 
his musings, as represented by the above 
phrases ; and they were uttered as he was on 
the point of beginning to descend the steep, 
zigzag path, which led feom the smuggler’s 
abode to the bottom of the cliff, where he 
had left his horse in charge of .one of the 
Pendleton children. He turned back toward 
the house as he spoke, and Mrs. Pendleton 
came out and across the little garden to meet 
him. 

‘‘ T have no doubt of that young fellow’s 
recovery if due care is taken, as I have told 
you. ‘The patient’s constitution seems to be 
singularly old for his apparent years ; never- 
theless ”’ 

And — the doctor, glancing up at the 
little bedroom window, which was open, at 
no great distance from the spot where they 


. were speaking, drew Mrs. Pendleton a few 


steps down the zigzag path, so as to be safely 
out of the sick man’s hearing. 

—*+ Nevertheless,’? he resumed, ‘I have 
little fear but that we shall bring him round. 
Still as it will in all probability be some time 
before he is able to be moved, and as it may 
be that those who love him are in pain and 
anxiety about him, and as your husband him- 
self will doubtless be anxious to hear how he 
is going on, it seems very desirable that he 
should be communicated with on the sub- 


ject.” 


“Tt may be very desirable, sir; so is a 
many other things in this world; but they 
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‘Look here, Mrs. Pendleton!” said the 
doctor, gazing steadily, but with a pleasant 
smile, into her face, and gradually closing 
one eye till that feature executed a wink that 
a horsedealer might have been proud of,— 
“look here ! Iam not a lawyer, nor a revenue 
officer, nor a magistrate, nor a constable! I 
ama doctor. My business all the world over 
is to cure trouble, not to make it in any way 
or kind. Doctors are always trusted. You 
may trust me ! ” 

‘* And suppose some of them as their busi- 
ness is to hunt an honest man down for striv- 
ing to earn a bit of bread for his wife and 
children by honest labor should ask you, in 
the name of the law, where Hiram Pendleton 
was a-hiding ; what should you say? ” 

“« What should you say, Mrs. Pendleton, if 
they were to ask you?” 

‘‘T should tell them they was come to 
the wrong shop for information; and if 
they wanted him, they had better look for 
him.’ 

‘Well, that is just about what J should 
say. But they wont come to me; never fear! 
We doctors are always hearing all sorts of 
secrets from everybody ; but nobody ever ex- 
pects us to tell them. The world would 
come to a pretty pass, if the doctors were to 
tell all they know. No! You may tell me 
where Mr. Pendleton is, safe enough. If he 
never gets into trouble till he gets into it 
through me, he’ll do well! ”’ 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Pendleton yielded. 
Indeed, the view of the medical profession 
presented to her by no means involved the 
reception of any new ideas into her mind. 
Men whose lives are exposed to the risks and 
chances which attend such a career as that 
of Hiram Pendleton are in the habit of con- 
sidering the doctor as a confidant and friend. 
Old Bagstock would have been trusted by 
Mrs. Pendleton, and frequently was trusted 
by the anti-legal world of Sillmouth with a 
variety of secrets, which His Majesty’s rev- 
enue officers would have been very glad to 
get hold of. And Dr. Blakistry had that 
additional claim to confidence, one which 
never fails to exert a singularly powerful in- 
fluence over persons in Mrs. Pendleton’s 


can’t be had for all that,”’ said Mrs. Pendle- | sphere of life,—arising from being a gentle- 
ton, with rather a hostile and defiant air. |man,—a circumstance of difference between 


‘‘ When Pendleton’s away,’’ she added, “ [| 
never know where to find him; over in; 
France, as likely as not !”’ 





| him and Dr. Bagstock, which was not at all 
| the less elearly and palpably recognizable by 
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utterly unable to explain wherein it con- 
sisted. 

So she said, in reply to the doctor’s per- 
suasive words and looks,— 

‘‘ Well then, the truth is, doctor, that 
Pendleton is not twenty mile away from here 
at this moment. He is in hiding out on the 
moor. I don’t justly know where he is at 
the present speaking; for he is obligated 
often to change his quarters. But if any 
one was at Chewton,—that’s fifteen miles 
out on the moor, or thereaway,—they would 
not be far off from him. And old Jared 
Mallory, him as is parish clerk at Chewton, 
is sure to know exactly where he is.” 

‘¢ The parish clerk ! ”’ 

‘* Ay, the parish clerk ! seems queer, don’t 
it, going to the parish clerk to inquire for a 
—such a one as Hiram Pendleton? Nexta 
kin like to going to the parson for him! But 
Jared Mallory is like what you was a-say- 
ing, sir, of the doctors. There is no telling 
the secrets and strange things as old Jared 
Mallory have a-knowed in his time, of all 
sorts and kinds, and of a many sorts of per- 
sons. And there is no fear of his splitting. 
But if you whisper in his ear,’”’—and Mrs. 
Pendleton whispered the words into that of 
the doctor—‘‘ Fair trade and free, says 
Saucy Sally,’ he will bring you to speech 
with Pendleton.”’ ‘ 

‘* Very good! I wont forget. Thank you, 
Mrs. Pendleton. You shall never have-any 
cause to regret having trusted me.”’ 

So the doctor rode back to Silverton in 
meditative mood, convincing himself more 
and more irresistibly with every furlong he 
rode, that either that jawbone he had been 
looking at was the jawbone of a genuine 
Lindisfarn, or that there was an end of all 
scientific certainty in this world. 

The next day Dr. Blakistry mounted his 
horse immediately after breakfast, and turned 
his head in the direction of the moor. He 
had first to ride down Silverton High Street, 
which makes a steep descent just before 
reaching the bridge over the Sill, and the ad. 
jacent low parts of the city, and then to 
cross the river. On the other side of the 
Sill the road immediately begins to ascend 
the high ground towards Wanstrow Manor. 
But shortly branching off at the lodge-gates, 
and leaving the park to the right hand, to 
take a direction nearer the coast, it gradually 
leaves the cultivated lands behind it, passes 





through a border district, in which little low 
dykes have replaced hedgerows, and feeble 
attempts at cultivation struggle at disadvan- 
tage with the thankless nature of the peaty 
soil, and then enters on the bleak solitude of 
the trackless moor,—trackless as far as eye 
can reach, save for the one good road which 
crosses the whole extent of it. At long and 
distant intervals, however, an almost impas- 
sable track is met with, leading off from the 
high-road to some of the few villages buried 
in the depths of the wilderness. How these 
lost settlements kept up any communication 


at all with the rest of the world before the ' 


high road, itself a creation of quite modern 
times, existed, it is hard to say. To the 
present day the moorlanders are a wild and 
peculiar people. At the date of the events 
narrated in this history, they must have been 
yet more 80; and before the construction of 
the road that now cuts the moor in half, 
they must have been isolated and wild in- 
deed. 

Dr. Blakistry had ridden fast—for there 
was a cold, raw mist lying on the moor— 
about eight miles along this modern high- 
road, before he came to the opening of a very 
unpromising-looking track turning off from 
it to the left,—in the direction of the sea- 
coast, that is to say,—at the corner of which 
was a wan and gibbet-like finger-post, on 
which the words ‘* Chewton 7 miles *’ ‘were 
still with some difficulty decipherable. 

The doctor turned accordingly. But the 
same rapid rate of progress which he had 
hitherto made was thenceforward impractica- 
ble. The track began by making a very 
steep dip into a boggy hollow, then climbed 
out of it by a still steeper stair of crags. 
Here and there, for a short distance, it was 
possible to trot over a bit of springy, turf- 
covered peat; but for the most part the 
track alternated between bog and craggy 
rocks. For miles there was not a living 
creature to be seen, nor a sound, save now 
and then the ripple of a tiny stream, to be 
heard. Then, on rounding one of the huge 
boulder-stones, which here and there form 
landmarks on the surface of the moor, a 
scanty flock of small sheep, the greater num- 
ber of them black, were found availing them- 
selves of the shelter from the wind-driven 
mist afforded by the huge stone, and profiting 
by the patch of greener herbage which had 
produced itself by favor of the same protec- 
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tion. And soon after that a church-bell was 
heard ; and then, among a few trees, a belfry 
became visible, and the doctor knew that he 
had at length reached Chewton. 

They always rang the church-bell at Chew- 
ton at mid-day ; assigning, as the all-sufficient 
reason for doing so, that such had always 
been the practice. It cost some trouble to 
do it, of course. And nobody in the place 
had the remotest idea of any good being done 
by it to anybody. But it was not usually 
done in other parishes ; and it always had 
been done at Chewton. And Chewton felt a 
pride and a gratification in these circum- 
stances. In all probability, the isolation of 
the place had helped to preserve the old 
ringing of the Angelus in Catholic days, 
athwart all chances and changes, to the pres- 
ent time. | 





At the entrance of the village, which 
seemed to be more of a place than Dr. Blak- 
istry had expected, he got off and led his 
horse. The way led toward the main street 
of the village, round the low wall of the 
churchyard. The bell continued to ring as 
he skirted it; anda little child sitting on 
the old-fashioned stone stile over the church- 
yard wall, and belonging, in all probability, 
to the ringer at his work within the church, 
was the first living being the doctor saw in 
Chewton. It was a magnificent little fellow 
about ten years old ; and the doctor stopped 
to learn from him if he could tell the way to 
Jared Mallory’s house. But the words died 
on his lips, when the child, looking up into 
his face, upon being spoken to, exhibited to 
his gaze a perfectly well-defined specimen of 
the Lindisfarn jawbone ! 





Movnt Ararat.—Ararat then stood before us 
seemingly more vast and towering than when we 
started. On comparing it with the surrounding 
mountains, it certainly seemed three times high- 
er than any of them. It impressed me more 
than anything I had seen since I left Constanti- 
nople. Certainly, after Jerusalem, there are 
few localities more interesting in a scriptural 
point of view than Ararat, and in itself it is a 
wonderful object. The first thing that struck me 
was the exceeding fitness of the place for the 
resting of the ark. On the very summit is a 
platform or terrace with three descents, and then 
a long ridge, giving the idea of a very practica- 
ble passage down to the lower hills. Then the 
region below is so suited for tillage, and, above ; 
all, for the culture of the grape, of which Noah | 
seems to have set theexample. Apropos of this, | 
I observed an old man, a very patriarch, with a 
gray beard, and a comely stripiing, with black, | 
close-curling locks, going forth to their work in | 
the fields. They were just such figures as a 
painter might have taken for Noah and his son 
Ham. Practicable as the ascent of Ararat looks, 
and proof though there be of its having been 
lately ascended, the belief in the country round 
is that no one but a disciple of the Saviour has 
ever been to the top. The legend saith that his 
prayers obtained for him permission to ascend, 
but that he never came back, and remains on the 








summit in a blissful trance. To look at the peak, 
however, one would not fancy a lengthened so- 
journ there desirable. There is not @ tree nor a 
rock to shelter one, and, as Rahim said to me, it 
looks like a place from which a strong wind 
would blow aman away. On the side facing the 
roid to Kamarlu there is a tremendous yawning 
fissure, surmounted by perpendicular precipices, 
and thence to the summit was an unbroken line 
of snow. [ continued to turn perpetually to 
gaze at this glorious mountain till the evening, 
and then at ninety versts distance it towered 
still, the monarch of all the ranges around, and 
far above the Lesser Ararat, which, when I was 
close, seemed almost as high.— Eastwick’s Three 
Years’ Residence in Persia. 


Tue Frora or Austratia.—Dr. Murray, who 
accompanied Mr. Howitt’s expedition as medical 
officer, has brought back specimens of timber 
representing seventeen species of trees, the most 
peculiar of which have received the name of the 
cork-tree and the orange-tree. The fruit of the 
latter in outward appearance is not unlike a 
small orange but it has a pungent flavor, which 
renders it disagreeable to Europeans, being some- 
thing between a watermelon and cayenne pep- 
per. The collection of timber, made with great 
labor, has been sent to Dr, Muller for examina- 
tion. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
INTELLECTUAL PLAYFULNESS. 

Or all the many pretty things spoken in 
play by Sydney Smith, that obese angel of 
‘English wits, none throws so amiable a light 
on the essential vein of his intellect—its 
playfulness—as that recorded in the story 
of the pretty girl and the sweet-peas. It is 
a story that will bear any amount of repeat- 
ing. ‘Oh! Mr. Smith,” the pretty girl 
said, who was paying a visit to his garden 
with a party of friends, and pointing to some 
sweet-peas, ‘* those swect-peas have not yet 
come to perfection.’’ ‘‘ Then,” said Sydney 
Smith, stepping forward and taking the 
young beauty by the hand, ‘ permit me to 
conduct perfection to the sweet-peas.”’? At 
first sight, this may seem to have been a bit 
of gallantry on his part which any man 
might be guilty of, if only he had sufficient 
nerve to overcome the Lilliputian network of 
reserves in which every ordinary Englishman 
from his birth is—first by nature, and then 
by art—fenced in, bandaged, and encom- 
passed. But if we look into the sentiment 
closely, and observe how delicate and com- 
plicated is its texture, and, though in its es- 
sence spontaneous, how ideal and polished is 
its wit, the gallantry falls entirely into the 
background, iced over as it were by the play- 
fulness and by the intellectual process which 


almost invariably acts as a refrigerator on | 


the emotions. For even physical games, 
apart from the mere bodily excitement, are 
in different degrees more or less intellectual, 
inasmuch as they imply attention, a certain 
amount of thought and self-restraint, and 
the adaptation of means to ends. There 
are, of course, games which are mere games 
of romps, where the intellectual element is 
at the lowest point,—as when children play 
at slapping hands, or pulling off and running 
away with one another’s shoes and stock- 
ings,—though even here there is a latent vein 
of humor and the elementary irony of hos- 
tility or playful theft. As we ascend the 
scale in the dignity of games, the intellect- 
ual element increases, until, in certain cases, 
as in chess and whist, the playful element 
disappears. They then cease to be games 
at all, and become virtually arts, in which 
aspect, be it said, they are to our mind less 
delightful,—perhaps sometimes even a little 
odious,—having neither the fun of real games 
nor their freedom, and of art neither the 
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beauty nor utility, but only the artifice 
And this apparent digression really belongs 
intimately to our subject. For, as in all 
games there is more or less of an intellect- 
ual element, and as this element tends to 
cool and sober the exuberance of the feel- 
ings, so on the other hand, as a rule, the 
more violent feelings are never playful, but 
the reverse. The deeper passions are all 
gloomy and smouldering. There is a pecul- 
iar latent but vigilant tension in the physi- 
ognomy of all the real passions which rivets 
the attention as by a spell, and produces a 
nameless anxiety in those who behold it, 
while it frightens away the spirit of play. 
Playfulness may, indeed, be the prelude to 
the outburst of some passions—as the pas- 
sion of love, for instance; but as surely as 
the passion itself walks in, so surely playful- 
ness walks out. And so of other passions. 
Of course we here leave out of account that 
assumed playfulness which is put on to hide 
other ‘feelings, whatever they may be. We 
speak only of genuine spontanevus playful- 
ness,—playfulness which at particular times 
surrounds particular people like an electric 
atmosphere, to be felt but not to be de- 
scribed, which gilds their thoughts, lends a 
perfume to the commonest sentiments, and 
for a time translates those who fall under its 
spell into a kind of fairy-land, remote from 
the humdrum views, the jog-trot sequences, 
the little carking cares and little drivelling 
worries and apprehensions, the tiny rules and 
infinitesimal points of honor, which almost 
inevitably beset average life at average mo- 
ments. 

And here let us point out an essential dis- 
tinction; namely, that between playfulness 
and cheerfulness. The essence of cheerful- 
ness is that it is tolerably constant, or at all 
events, preponderant. A man who is called 
a cheerful man is understood to be so usu- 
ally. Otherwise he would hardly be said to 
be a cheerful man, but only in good spirits at 
times. But playfulness is of its nature in- 
termittent. Why this should be so might be 
difficult to explain neatly, though it admits, 
we think, of explanation. We should say, 
without attempting definition, that a cheer- 
ful person is not always, perhaps not often, 
a playful person; and a playful person not 
always a cheerful person, sometimes much 
the reverse. Sydney Smith combined both. 





| Playfulness is to cheerfulness much in the 
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relation of genius to plodding, or of dan- 
cing to walking. One goes by fits and 
starts,—the’ wind blows when it lists; the 
other is more equable. We see the two char- 
acteristics in animals under a great variety 
of forms. Playfulness generally implies a 
more delicate fibre, and therefore a greater 
liability to extremes,—or rather a further 
reach of elasticity, and greater recoils. There 
is a sheepishness and listlessness, a seeming 
hopeless melancholy, about many thorough- 
bred horses when at rest, which forms a sur- 
prising contrast to the astonishing antics 
they can play on occasion ; whereas a jolly, 
good-natured, upstanding, cheerful, and at- 
tentive cob is very much the same at all 
times. We do not intend by any means to 
extol playfulness at the expense of cheerful- 
ness. Violent extremes are seldom very 
pleasant. Uproarious mirth, followed by 
fits of gloomy despondency, is not what we 
should choose in a constant companion. 
Cheerfulness—the habit of constant serenity 
—is a feast in itself. On the other hand, 
there are forms of cheerfulness—as, for in- 
stance, a certain hard, stolid, shining seren- 
ity, a brazen equability—which upon certain 
finer and more impressionable temperaments 
act like the nightmare of a brazen sky, and 
make them pant for a cloud ora storm. So 
also there is a loud, coarse, metallic pretence 
of glee, which is as far removed from any re- 
fined spirit of playfulness as the butting of 
an ox, or the kick of a mule, from the gam- 
bols of a kitten. Andon this head we can- 
not omit to observe that in every society one 
is apt to find persons who, by sheer coarse- 
ness of fibre, contrive to set up a dictator- 
ship over the weak, and by mere impudence, 
too facilely accepted for wit, succeed in es- 
tablishing a sort of prescriptive right to 
bully those who have either too much self- 
respect, or too little presence of mind, to re- 
tort upon men who, if faced, almost invaria- 
bly prove ridiculous and contemptible cow- 
ards. This is especially the case in London 
society, where a reputation for wit, however 
flimsily built, becomes a patent royal for un- 
conditioned cruelty, not to say stupid bru- 
tality. There are veterans who will pique 
themselves, for instance, on chafling a raw, 
timid, and inexperienced youth before a 
large and brilliant London dinner-party till 
the poor fellow cries with vexation and shame. 
Truly a most wonderful achievement, and 
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the very summit of wit! This is, indeed, a 
form of playfulness from which every man of 
common feeling will ask the gods to preserve 
him. An the result of it on society is de- 
plorable. People all get into the habit of 
resenting this sort of playfulness so deeply, 
while falling down and worshipping before 
the cruel idols of the hour, that reserve be- 
comes a fixed habit, and an attitude of hos- 
tile and vigilant defence against the least 
symptom of playfulness is, in all but the 
recognized bravos, a kind of second nature. 
Not only so, but these coarser wits naturally 
gather a coarser following round them, who 
act as an intimidating herd of Houynhms on 
finer natures. 

Real playfulness is inseparable from gen- 
tleness and a genuine desire to give pleasure. 
The very essence of play must rest on the de- 
sire to please and be pleased, and upon the 
most absolute conviction of all absence of 
sinister design. Hence even flirtation, which, 
in the vulgar sense of the word, so often 
suggests, however remotely, the sinister de- 
sign of being ‘ captivating,’’ is essentially 
distinct from playfulness. Playfulness, in 
the case of Sydney Smith towards his fair 
visitor, only assumed the garb of flirtation. 
The root of the compliment was the intellec- 
tual antithesis between the two ‘* perfec- 
tions.” It was an irresistible frolic of his 
intellect without ulterior object ; it arose on 
the spot in the spirit of play, and the fun 
was heightened by putting on the outward 
appearance of flirtation, as kittens will roll 
themselves up in the end of ashawl. On 
the same principle, within the limits of good 
breeding and good taste, we may pay out- 
rageous compliments when, owing to the 
playful form in which they are put, they 
provoke laughter by the manifest hyperbole. 
In such cases, a delicate sense is left behind 
that a little of the compliment was meant to 
be taken after all; and much sidelong fun, 
relished in proportion to the quickness of ap- 
preciation on both sides, arises from the 
irony, equally patent to both, though unex- 
pressed, of what is offered but not supposed 
to be taken, together with all the delicate 
network of educated association, and the 
little ripple of superficial doubt as to the ex- 
act apportionment of the praise. On the 
other hand, we may affect to lay earnest and 
solemn blame on a person for supposed short- 


comings or bad qualities, when it is notori- 
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ous that he deserves the highest praise for 
the contrary. Nevertheless, this is some- 
times dangerous ground. It sometimes hap- 
pens that persons are haunted with a morbid 
sense of deficiency, when everybody around 
them is secretly admiring them. A delicate 
compliment thus turns to poison. These in- 
stances are not so very rare in minor matters 
as people might think. It is surprising how 
long we may live and yet not discover what 
those immediately around us like and dislike 
in us, what they praise and blame. It seems 
. almost safer to praise or blame ourselves ex- 

travagantly in the spirit of play, if Play. we 
must, and some minds must play or die. Yet 
even here there are rocks ahead; for we 
may leave our bosom friends temporarily in 
doubt whether or not we are the vainest of 
men, whereas genuine playfulness is incom- 
patible, while it lasts, with vanity, as it is 
with pride, or care, or jealousy, or hatred, 
or assumption, which is one of the secrets 
of its popularity when recognized as genu- 
ine. None of these passions are compatible 
with spontaneous feeling and forgetfulness 
of self. 

That spontaneity which fora time forgets 
itself is the very essence of playfulness. 
Hence forced conversations, full of made-u 
jokes and quotations, full, as it were, of ranci 

utters and potted meats, or studded with 
the dried fruits of other men’s thoughts, are 
abhorrent to the genuine * play” of the 
feelings and intellect. The spirit of intel- 
lectual play is, we repeat, essentially spon- 
taneous. its fruits grow upon the spot,— 
fresh, juicy, in the sun, without aim, except 
to give and receive pleasure, swallowed up in 
the moment and in the thoughts springing 
out of the moment, jealous of all intrusion 
from other quarters, either by way of dis- 

uisition or of display (unless they be mock 
ar for the sake of sport), whether of 
wit, or sharpness, or learning. The genius 
of play is the genius of happiness, and happi- 
ness is of its nature genuine, and alien to 
shams, except as playful satires upon shams. 
On the other hand, it is a question whether 
the spirit of play is not sometimes enhanced 
by suffering. ‘ic-douloureux and playful- 
ness are of course not very compatible. But 
when Sheridan, after gambling losses, kicked 
the old gentleman in his way and *‘ d—d him 
for always tying his shoe,” he can hardly 
have been entirely unconscious of a certain 
grim playfuiness. A friend who poisoned 
Fimeclf by mistake told us, that, when suffer- 
ing agonies, he was chiefly conscious of the 
grimly ludicrous aspects under which one 
circumstance succeeded another. The ex- 


auisite irony of the contrast between his own | 
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internal sensations and the sunny indifference 
(it was a beautiful morning) or stolid sur- 
prise of all around him, while he was in 
a galloping haste to escape death, made an 
impression upon him which rose above the 
ae as, for instance, when his porter asked 
eave to change his shoes before he went for 
the doctor. Trresistible also was the bland 
and magnificent phrase in which the doctor, 
when found, inquired ‘‘ what might be the 
matter,’’ and the cajoling smile and endear- 
ing question, after the administration of a 
monster emetic, whether ‘‘ he did not feel a 
little sick yet.’’ These cases are after a 
grosser kind ; but we all know some instance 
or other in which much suffering has so 
refined the faculties and so enlarged the 
mind, so purified away all selfishness, that 
the ee fe —_ _ _ ee 
sense 0 sical pain, and plays benign 
with all the little lesongraiiies of life, 0b 
from affectation, not for display, but by a 
rare combination of courage and delicate 
organization, tempered in the furnace of 
peculiar trial. Cases such as these are as 
rare as they are beautiful, but they are as far 
as the poles asunder from the self-elected 
frivolities and emptinesses of artificial seclu- 
sion. 

We cannot leave the subject without 
guarding ourselves against being supposed to 
defend any silly antics and empty jocularity— 
as, for instance, the finikin attempt at con- 
descension, under the affectation of playful- 
ness, of — sucking curates, whose scanty 
wits are addled by the slippers they can no 
longer count, and whose mental stature does 
not reach above the mere millinery, so to 
speak, of the church; or, again, the oily 
graces, which we may all have witnessed, and 
the airs as of a sa bear, which popular 

reachers think adapted to cajole the million. 
there is about real intellectual playfulness 
a delicacy of fibre and perception, a love of 
the more beautiful aspects of freedom and 
nature, an abhorrence of cant and imitation 
and subserviency, as of birdlime in birds, a 
sense of the ludicrous, and a disposition gen- 
erally so natural as to forbid it ever falling 
into such grooves. He who can imagine 
Sydney Smith, with his enormous perception 
of the ridiculous, his large, natural, and 
sunny instincts, his finely and delicately 
cultivated intellect, his masculine sense and 
sincerity, grovelling before a tea meeting, has 
imagined enough, in Sydney’s Smith’s own 
words, to ‘conceive a giraffe with a sore 
throat.’’ Fancy,” he said, once sitting 
quietly at the Deanery of St. Paul’s with 
some lafies, when he was told that one of 
the giraffes at the Zoological Gardens had 
caught a cold,—** fancy a giraffe with a sore 
throat !”’ 
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From The London Review. 
LITERARY WOMEN. 

Norutne is harder than to make a clever 
woman understand why men in general en- 
tertain a strong objection to feminine author- 
ship. She sees that her brothers and her 
other friends dislike the idea of her devoting 
her energies to literature ; and she repeats to 
herself that the feeling is a selfish one, and 
unworthy of sensible men. In the present 
day, it happens that women are carrying off 
splendid laurels in the literary world; and 
feminine enthusiasts may point without re- 
proach to the author of ‘“ Romola” and 
‘Adam Bede” as conferring as high dis- 
tinction by her genius upon the entire sex as 
Miss Austen did a generation or two ago by 
her delicate and admirable works. They 
argue, accordingly,—though perhaps uncon- 
sciously,—that literature is a field where 
women do succeed, and therefore must be a 
field that should be open to all women. In 
their hearts they half accuse the other sex of 
a secret desire to keep so rich a soil for their 
own use. The common talk about blues and , 
literary women they regard as vulgar and 
ungenerous, and are ready to break a lance | 
with anybody who does not bid them to in- 
dulge their tastes for writing; to go up to 
the : magazines and to the publishers and 
prosper, Women whose lot in life is to 
marry and be at the head of a house, require 
no employment of the kind. Literature 
would interfere with their domestic duties 
and ties, without bringing them any corre- 
sponding advantages. But there are many 
others who have no household life to look 
forward to, which is not cheerless and inad- 
equate. They see no object before them at 
all corresponding in worthiness to the secret 
energy and sentiment of which they are con- 
scious within themselves. Why should they 
not take an occupation that seems ready to 
their hands, and for which they possess a 


At first sight it seems obvious that women 
of sensibility and education have many qual- 
ities most suitable for and marketable in the 
world of print. In the first place, they have 
a keen perception of what is noble and igno- 
ble in character, and an unlimited power of 
appreciating nicely fine traits and symptoms 
of what is evil as well as of what is good. 
Like children, they appear to be able to tell 


J ence. 





by instinct when a coarser atmosphere enters 
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the room in company with this person or 
with that ; and will read ata glance whether 
the latest comer belongs to the category of 
the wheat or of the tares, They know intui- 
tively real gold from baser metal ; and when 
their judgment is purely impartial and dis- 
interested it seldom is at fault. In the sec- 
ond place, they know~what—it.is_to-feel 
strongly and acutely, and so far asa capacity 
for feeling is an element of literary strength, 
they possess it far beyond all ordinary men. 
Then, again, they are commonly fluent in ex- 
pression,—a gift which is usually enjoyed by 
excitable and emotional natures. If thei 

powers of compression and répression were 
equal to their powers of expression, women 


is, ina a greater or ston ean a vestentolen. 

The observation seems a just one, the more 
we examine it by the light of social experi- 
Some of the best talkers, both in Eng- 
land and in other countries, belong to the 
softer sex ; and a man may envy and in vain 
desire the wonderful versatility with which 


|a feminine mind pa8sésthrough every shade 


and phase of sentiment, and rings the changes 
on every chord. This.mentel susceptibility 
makes women take the lead in society, when 
their genius and training are of a high order. 
They are pre-eminently fitted to be the centre 
of conversation and social intercourse, a post 
that requires infinite flexibility and variety 
in those who fill it. The refinement which 
is natural to women always, and which is 
especially developed by, the whole course of 
their education in modern times, serves as a 
corrective to what otherwise might be a dan- 
gerous charm, and prevents them from allow- 
ing their enthusiasm and their spirits to run 
into excess. All these characteristics would 
be very valuable in a literary career; and it 
is no wonder that those who are endowed 
with them should feel yery often an uncon- 
trollable impulse to gratify what appears to 
be an instinctive taste. 

Yet literature is not a profession to which 
English gentlemen are pleased to see their 
sisters and their daughters turn. There isan 
indistinct feeling at the bottom of their dis- 
like of feminine authorship, which tells them 
that literary work has a tendency to wear off 
some of the delicate bloom which is perhaps 
the finest part of a woman’s natural character. 
To understand by long experience the mean- 
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nesses of the world, to comprehend the various 
ways in which men undergo moral declension 

and decay, and yet to be able to take a broad 

and comprehensive view of life after all the 

destruction of one’s ideals and utopias, is 

part of the necessary qualification for a great 
writer. The women who attain to § must 
attain to it by undergoing a defeminizing 

process ; after which they gain much strength 

and breadth of view at the sacrifice of that 

nameless beauty of innocence which is by 

nature the glory of the woman, and which it 
is the object of English feminine training to 

preserve intact. The greatest female author 
living is a Sand. How much 
has George Sand given up to gain her liter- 
ary crown. She has simply abandoned the 
distinctive characteristics, not to say the dis- 
tinctive mission, of hersex. She has gratified 
her genius by immolating to it her instinctsand 
her nature. George Sand is an extreme in- 
stance. In this country, it is certain that she 
would be little admired if she were even tol- 
erated in the world of literature. But though 
literary women amongst us would be horrified 
if they were told that George Sand was a type 
of themselves, she is a beacon that points out 
the rocks and shoals which literary women 
seldom reach, but in the direction of which 
most cf them are sailing. Knowledge of life, 
with all its lights and shadows for a man, is 
part and a bitter part of his career. For a 
woman, it is the fruit from off a deadly tree, 
the taste of which opens to her the wide 
world, but closes to her the gates of the 
enchanted gardens of paradise. The practi- 
cal question at once occurs, whether the 
results of feminine genius are likely to be 
worth the loss entailed upon themselves and 
on society by the exchange ; and, except in 
rare and miraculous cases, the question can- 
not be answered in the affirmative. Nor 
without a great change in feminine education 
could the experiment be even fairly tried. A 
literary education is the work of long time: 
and women who write the hest almost always 
display their want of its severe discipline 
sooner or later, Literary genius meansamong 
other things the power of bringing sympathy 
and passion under the stern control of artistic 
law. Without this self-control, passion itself 
becomes weak or luxuriant: and sympathy 
degenerates into weakness. There is no other 
training that gives it except the laborious 
study and appreciation of classical models ; 


and this training is almost out of the reach 
of women. The circumstances surrounding 
them from their earliest years shut them out 
of it. These are grave reasons why it should 
in general be to them not merely unattainable 
but even forbidden ground. What father or 
mother is prepared to initiate the female 
members of his family into the mysteries of 
classical literature. Except through an initia- 
tion of the kind, what woman can hope to be 
a considerable artist? The difficulty seems 
insuperable ; and it is natural that every one 
should ask herself whether it is worth while 
even to attempt to surmount it. The best 
proof of its reality may be seen in the fact 
that though there are some good feminine 
writers now living, there is hardly a single 
first-rate female critic. Critical taste may be 
80 exaggerated as to destroy creative power ; 
yet without a considerable share of the criti- 
cal faculty there cannot be real artistic 
genius. It is not enough to be able to create 
and to imagine. The artist who has the 
necessary natural gifts is merely in the 
ition of the sculptor who has got his clay. 
Te has his materials ; but materials without 
form are not much use. Pruning, shaping, 
finishing, rejecting what is extravagant, and 
carefully selecting that which will alone bear 
the test of time,—in these operations consist 
the real labor of art. It is for these that dis- 
cipline and education are requisite ; and it is 
in these that the best women exhibit their 
deficiency. 

If women were wise they would understand 
that they have a mission quite as grand as 
that of literary authorship. It is the mis- 
sion of keeping alive for men certain ideas, 
and ideals too, which would soon pass out of 
the world in the rush and hurry of material 
existence if they were not fed and replenished 
by those who are able to stand aloof from the 
worry and vexations of active life. When 
society ceases to have the means of creating 
its own ideas, it must decay. Civilization is 
nourished by the imaginative wealth that the 
world possesses and renews for itself from 
time to time; and those treasures of imag- 
ination which we call ideas are mainly de- 
pendent on the social position occupied by 
women. Ideas of purity, unselfishness, and 
devotion, in the words of the poet, are the 
hinges of the gate of life ; and if women were 
to become as men, the sacred fire would soon 
become extinct. The heathens of old fitly 
expressed this truth by the image of the 
eternal flame of Vesta, which it was the dut: 
of her priestesses to maintain unimpaire 
and on the preservation of which the welfare 





of Rome herself’ depended. 
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From The Examiner. 
Winter Weavings. Poems by Isabella Law. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

‘Ture is a tender grace in these weavings 
of unaffected song that will here and there 
make its way straight home to the heart of 
every reader. On their first page we meet 
with the melancholy suggestion of a dedica- 
tion to one warm with kindred genius when 
the book was written, but whose voice now 
is, fur those who loved her, silent in this 
world. ‘In tender love’’ the dedicatory 
sonnet—for the book was published several 
months since—was addressed to Adelaide 
Proctor, of whom this sister minstrel sung :— 
«* And now I send my little songs abroad, 

With prayer that God may here and there turn 

such 

To drops of rain upon some thirsty ways: 
But from thy lips one kind, approving word, 

From thy dear hand one tender, answering 

touch, 

Were worth to me a world of human praise.’’ 

She speaks of the kind word, the tender, 
answering touch, not of the smile; for that 
was to her, gifted only with the inner sense 
of sight, a sign of sympathy to dream of, not 
to know. We do not praise these songs the 
more because they are strains from the harp 
of a blind minstrel, solacing the double 
darkness of her winter days, but estimate 
them at their just worth for the true and 
simple graces of their music. In prefatory 
lines a poet leads her, worthy of such lead- 
ing, to hersinging place. For the little book 
of “ Winter Weavings*’ Barry Cornwall 
thus, on an opening leaf, invites the welcome 
it deserves. 

** Learn, reader, that this task was done, 
This broidery wrought, this garland won, 
Beyond the regions of the sun, 

* A little maiden Lrings her store 

Of blossoms, bright and running o’er 

With sweetness,—pansies, violets, pinks, 

And vestal roses, from the brinks 

Of darkness ;—ay, from out the gloom, 

With all their clear, unsullied bloom, 

Their reverential grave perfume, 

The tyue heart-nourished buds are broughe, 

Laden with serenest thought. 

“Alas ! the inner light of Truth 

Alone has dawned upon her youth,— 

The young and gentle authoress, 

Whom all the loving Muses bless. 

Never hath this poet scen 

The first fresh vivid vernal green, 
The wealthy August’s crown of corn, 
Or Pieuty with her wreathed horn. 





‘« Hereafter,—when our steps shall climb 

Past the shadowy bounds of Time, 

Where neither Day nor cloudy Night 

Shall make or mar our clearer sight, 

When Verse and Prose and Scorn and Fame 

Shall all be (if they be) the same,— 

Then these small blossoms from the Dark 

May somewhere leave their dewy mark, 

Starred by a saddening lustre brief, 

Like tears upon the rose’s leaf.’’ 
A strain for the show of cleverness has been 
too much the fault alike of verse and prose 
in our own day. Some far-fetched and ob- 
trusive word or phrase again and again mars 
the song, even where there is true skill and 
power in the singer. The labor of the com- 
monplace to seem original we take for grant- 
ed as a necessary evil, when the millions 
of readers tempt every blockhead who can 
spread words over paper to arrange his stock 
in a fantastic way for the enticement of half- 
lettered purchasers. But there are cleverer 
writers who need also, nowa/lays, to be re- 
minded of the doctrine of Quintilian, that 
he strives most to be thought a wit who has 
the least of it, as a little man struts to seem 
taller, and the greatest coward bullies most. 
So common is the fault that it has of late 
been accepted widely as a necessary virtue, 
and Miss Law’s delightful freedom from it 
might almost cause her to miss some of the 
praise that is for this very reason the more 
perfectly her due. There is no false artifice 
in the book, no wilful defiance of rule. An 
active censor might discover once or twice a 
word like ** hour ’’ scanned as a dissyllable, 
and once we are required to read the word 
‘¢ perhaps”? as a monosyllable; so trifling 
and natural are the few deviations from the 
purest English speech. Whatever shorteom- 
ing may be found in this poem or that, 
there is at least no strain beyond nature; 
the purest English words in simple English 
order convey feeling and thought phrased 
into music, of which the charm lies alto- 
gether in a grave delicacy of expression. 
Indeed, where the song makes itself felt 
most surely, it contains a thought old as 
human life itself that has in a tender mel- 
ody of words living expression. As thus :— 


‘SONE YEAR. 


«¢ The room is fading fast away, 
And I am fading from the room ; 
Say, Mary, is it night or day? 
IT cannot see you in the gloom ; 
For I am fading fast away ! 








, 
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‘* Stay close beside my pillow, dear ; 
You will not leave me till I sleep. 
Come closer ; let me feel you near. 
No ; do not turn away to weep. 
Have we not had one happy year? 


*¢ Twelve mouths ago this first of June, 
I proudly called you little wife ; 
While underneath the summer moon 
We turned the unread page of life,— 
Twelve months this very first of June. 


*¢ And now we may not add one line ; 
For, Mary, we have read it through. 
To turn the next and not repine, 
know it will be hard for you,— 
To ive your life apart from mine. 


** Yet not apart, for, Mary dear, 
The love that links us cannot die ; 
You’ll stay and work a little here, 
And then you’ll join me in the sky. 
Thank God we’ve had one blessed year.’’ 


Or thus :— 


**J cannot tell, when I am glad, 
Why most I love a mournful tune ; 





Like flowers that revel in the rain, 
All in the golden heat of June. 


‘Tt is as if my heart, so sure 
Of life and hope and future ease, 
Grew sick and faint with too much sun, 
And panted for the evening breeze. 


** Tt is as if the while my eyes 
Drooped shrinking underneath the light, 
I made a shadow with my hand, 
Because the brightness was too bright. 


** As when a child its weary head 
Drops weeping on his mother’s breast ; 
All tired out with noisy play, 
And caring only for that rest. 


** Ah, so ’twill be, when life’s short day, 
And all the toys we played with here, 
Grow paler, dimmer in our eyes, 
Before the rest that draweth near. 


** Not so ‘twill be, when on our sight 
The splendor of that long fair noon 
In one bright flood of glory breaks, 
Of lasting summer, endless June.’? 





Our ATMOsPHERE AND THE Etuer or Space. 
—If we consider the effects of heat and pressure 
in modifying the condition of matter, it will ap- 
pear probable that there are limits to the exist- 
ence of compounds having definite properties, 
both in a pressure range and a temperature 
range; that is to say, that no compound could 


be heated, or cooled, beyond a certain point, | 





gen, for example. In zoology the idea of hered- 
itariness, or common descent, comes into the spe- 
cies idea; in chemistry, identity of constitution 
and properties is sufficient. But is ozone identi- 
cal in ¢onstitution with oxygen, of which it is 
called an allotropic form? If M. Soret is right 
in affirming that it is composed of a plurality of 
oxygen atoms arranged in a particular way, we 
must be either prepared to regard it as another 


without its becoming decomposed, or having its| substance, or to deny that the mode in which 
particles rearranged into a new substance. And renege — aggregated and the special properties 
el gi, thus developed, gives rise to different species of 
also that no compound could be condensed, oF ' substances. It may be said that ozone is not, 
rarified, beyond certain limits without undergo- | after all, sufficiently unlike oxygen to require a 
ing decomposition or change. ‘The grounds for | separate name; but what of antozone? Schon- 
conceiving the earth’s atmosphere to be only | bein considers that when one portion of oxygen 
forty or fitty miles high were incomplete. It was is converted into ozone, another portion passes 
supposed that at about that distance from the | into the state of antozone, which differs in proper- 
earth the elasticity of the air and the force of | ties from ordinary oxygen and from ozone, An- 
gravity balanced each other. M. Quetelet now | tozone and ozone he considers in opposite polar 
shows reason for believing that an upper atmos- | conditions, and that when they come together 
phere exists, and he assigns to it a different com-| they neutralize each other and produce ordinary 
position. May it not result from a resolution of | oxygen. If so, they act like distinct and differ- 
the earth’s lower atmosphere into some other ent substances, exhibiting an affinity for each 
form of matter? Oxygen and nitrogen may be | other.—Jntellectual Observer. 
compound bodies, and may be decomposed ander 
such remarkable conditions of temperature, pres- 
sure, etc. Even if we regard them as simply 
substances, we have no right to limit their ca-| Dancerovsty Wett.—Lord Byron, in refer- 
pacity for existing under different conditions, | ence to a lady he thought ill of, writes, * Lady 
and with very different properties. The difficulty has been dangerously ill; but it may con- 
of defining a species extends to chemistry, and | sole you to learn that she is dangerously well 
it is far from easy to say what constitutes oxy-! gain.” 
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From The Spectator. 
HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON.* 


Mr. Rreramutzer has writtenan excellent 
book, not altogether impartial, but at least 
as impartial as he was able to make it, on 
the greatest and far the most constructive of 
American statesmen,—Alexander Hamilton, 
—who, though he never visited Europe, had, 
according to Talleyrand, divined Europe. 
Our author has also drawn for us in the later 
portion of this volume a remarkable contrast 
between Hamilton and his more successful, 
because more genuinely republican, rival, 
Jefferson, during whose first presidency Ham- 
ilton met with his untimely death. The 
book is scarcely impartial, because Mr. 
Riethmiiller is so thorough a devotee of the 
English constitutionalism, that it is scarcely 
possible for him to represent fairly to him- 
self the principles working in the minds of 
the pure American republicans,—hence he 
judges Jefferson the somewhat crafty and 
flaming sans-culotte, without sufficient respect 
for Jefferson the really distinguished and de- 
voted President, who at least administered 
honestly on his own principles, pared down 
the expenses of the United States Government 
without any regard for his own personal in- 
fluence, and who, though eight years the 
head of the administration of the United 
States, eventually died so poor that his prop- 
erty had to be sold to pay his debts. 

Hamilton was of mixed Scotch and French 
blood, being born in the West Indian Island 
of Nevis in 1757, of a union between a poor 
Scotchman of the name of Hamilton, and a 
lady of Huguenot family, who died while 
Alexander Hamilton was still a child. His 
mind shows the traces of each race,—the 
Scotch political instinct, loyalty, sagacity, 
and shrewdness, the French precision, over- 
sensitiveness to honor, and gallantry of dis- 
position, with a pride that may be due to the 
national characteristics of either race. Like 
almost all Scotehmen, Hamilton could en- 
dure anything better than anarchy, and, 
though he loved liberty much, loved order 
more. Like almost all Frenchmen, he had 
the strongest taste for organization, and a 
great capacity for constructing the plan of 
such a political hierarchy as his Scotch in- 


*« Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries; 
or, the Rise of the American Constitution.” By 
Christopher James Riethmuller. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1s64. 





stincts told him was essential to the cohesion 
of a strong State. The outbreak of the civil 
war found him a student under nineteen 
years old, of King’s College, New Y ork, 
which was not a military college ; but Ham- 
ilton had, not the less, for some time been 
eagerly studying the art of war, which he 
saw to be inevitable. Being thus prepared, 
he at once got the command of a company 
of artillery, and by the age of twenty had 
been made by Washington one of his aides- 
de-camp, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and had obtained from his comrades in arms 
the title of ‘‘the little lion’’—he was a 
short man—for his gallantry in action. He 
was Washington’s chief adviser throughout 
the war, differing from him gravely only 
once,—as to the hanging of Major Andre, 
which stirred to the very depths Hamilton’s 
generous nature, and probably prepared the 
way to the slight personal difference which 
led the young aide-de-camp to retire from 
the staff in 1781. He then received the com- 
mand of a battalion, and was the first to 
scale the parapets of Yorktown, and also the 
first to hold back his victorious soldiers from 
making a bloody use of their victory. When 
the war was over, Hamilton returned to the 
New York bar, but took a very prominent 
part in urging that re-cementing of the Fed- 
eral Union, without which the component 
States would, before the end of the century, 
have lapsed into jealous and quarrelsome 
units. It was work that could never have 
been carried out without the powerful intel- 
lectual and moral impulse given to it by Ham- 
ilton’s essays in the Federalist, and also by 
his speeches in the great Convention which 
constructed the new constitution. As it 
was, the adhesion of the Convention of his 
own State, New York, to the constitution, 
was only carried by a majority of three, 
though Hamilton led in person the Federal- 
ist party of that Convention; and without 
the adhesion of New York, the Union could 
scarcely have stood at all. Indeed, nothing 
can be more certain than that Hamilton was, 
even more than Washington, the one man 
without whose life and efforts the American 
States would have broken up their tempo- 
rary league almost as soon as its immediate 
military purpose was over, and parted into 
little knots resembling, on a greater scale, 
the divisions of ancient Greeee. Mr. Rieth- 
muller labors very hard and very unsuccess- 
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fully to prove that, had Hamilton lived to see 
the disunion movement of 1861, he would 
have abandoned the leading principles of his 
life, and have persuaded his countrymen to 
acquiesce tamely in that most iniquitous and 
selfish climax to the long-continued policy of 
Southern violence and fraud. Every act and 
principle of his career convince us not only, 
as Mr. Riethmiiller truly says, that he would 
have discerned the erisis long before it came, 
and earnestly labored by striking the blow 
earlier at slavery to avert it,—but that, if it 
had yet come in spite of his efforts, through 
the blindness and incredulity of his country- 
men, he would not have hesitated for a mo- 
ment to throw the sword into the scale. Had 
he been persuaded, indeed, that deeper and 
wider differences of principle existed to pro- 
mote disunion than any which sprang from 
that prolific root, he might have wavered ,— 
but that he would have allowed the mere an- 
tipathy of Slave States to the genius of a 
free government to carry them away into is- 
olation, is contradicted by every glimpse we 
gain of his-high-strung, resolute, chivalric, 
broad, and statesmanlike character. He 
would as soon have preached Jaissez faire dur- 
ing the New York outrages on the negroes, 
as have preached it when the South begged 
for freedom to oppress their negroes whenever 
and wherever they pleased, whether in their 
own dominions or in those of the central 
government. 

Hamilton’s programme for the new con- 
stitution was in every respect superior to the 
actual constitution. He would have given 
the President and the Senate a life-tenure of 
office, and he would have made the central 
authority absolute, reducing the individual 
States to mere local municipalities for doing 
that which the central power had neither 
sufficient time nor capacity to do well. The 
only great blunder of which he does not 
seem to have measured the vast importance 
was the exclusion of the official heads of de- 
partments from Congress, though he was the 
first to experience in his own person the evils 
of this arrangement, and to illustrate the 
truth that it degrades almost equally the 
public influence of Congress and the public 
influence of the excluded ministers who are 
not able to explain and defend their own 
measures in Congress. Hamilton was Wash- 
ington’s first Secretary to the Treasury under 
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to expound personally his own great scheme 
for the first organization of the national 
finance,—an interdiction from which both 
he and his incompetent congressional critics 
suffered severely Americans might have 
inferred, even then, the now obvious truth 
that no public assembly not brought into 
direct personal contact with the full details 
of official knowledge is ever likely to acquire 
much weight with public opinion; and that 
no official knowledge which does not habitu- 
ally rehearse the art of persuading a nation 
by the daily practice of convincing a great 
public assembly will ever learn the lesson of 
successful popular statesmanship. 

Thomas Jefferson, who ‘‘ drew’’ the dec- 
laration of independence, and was Hawmil- 
ton’s senior by fourteen years, was the Sec- 
retary of State in that. first Cabinet under 
the new constitution in which Hamilton was 
the Financial Secretary. It was Washing- 
ton’s wish to combine the elements of all the 
different political parties in this first admin- 
istration ; and having taken Hamilton as the 
representative of the moderate Anglicizing 
party, which looked to Government as a 
tower of strength and authority, and as a 
breakwater against the waves of temporary 
popular excitement, which respected law, 
precedent, and tradition, which preferred a 
temperate and chartered freedom to the sense 
of gratified revolutionary impulse, or the 
vague cry of popular grievances and abstract 
rights,—he chose Jefferson as the represent- 
ative of the opposite feeling. as the repre- 
sentative of Gallican sympathies and popular 
excitement, the friend of a French foreign 
policy and the disciple of a revolutionary 
creed, the man who had purged Virginia of 
her aristocratic institutions, and who had 
expressed the declaration of independence 
itself with an extravagance of language 
which Congress had found it necessary to 
sober down. He was of Welsh origin, and 
sympathized, theoretically at least, with the 
worst ferocities of the French terrorists. 
Hamilton, who had French Huguenot blood 
in him, only seemed to derive from it a full 
share in the sense of honor, the gallantry, 
the pride, of the old French aristocracy. 
Jefferson’s sanguine and suspicious tem- 
perament—due partly, perhaps, to his Cel- 
tic blood—seemed to infuse into him a real 
sympathy with the anti-aristocratic fury of 
the Parisian mobs; and the mode in which 





the new constitution, and was not permitted 
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the two statesmen, already in 1790 in the 
same Cabinet, expressed themselves on the 
subject of the violence of popular passion in 
France is curiously characteristic :— 

‘* Already in October, 1789, when affairs 


in France looked bright and promising,. 


Hamilton had thus written to Lafayette :— 
‘I have seen, with a mixture of pleasure 
and apprehension, the progress of the events 
which ‘sn lately taken place in your coun- 
try. Asa friend to mankind and to liberty, 
I rejoice in the efforts you are making to es- 
tablish it, while I fear much for the final 
success of the attempt, for the fate of those 
I esteem who are engaged in it, and for the 
danger, in case of success, of innovations 
greater than will consist with the real felic- 
ity of your nation. If your affairs still go 
well when this reaches you, you will ask 
why this foreboding of ill, when all the ap- 

arances have been so much in your favor? 
ywill tell you. I dread disagreements 
among those who are now united....I dread 
the vehement character of your people....I 
dread the interested refractoriness of your 
nobles....And I dread the reveries of your 
philosophic a, who appear in this 
moment to have great influence, and who, 
being mere speculatists, may aim at more 
refinement than suits either with human 
nature or the composition of your nation. 
These, my dear marquis, are my apprehen- 
sions.’ ”” 

But Jefferson looked even at the ripened 
fruit of this ecstasy of popular fury with 
something of similar ecstasy. He was a 
true sans-culotte :— 

‘*When the unhappy Louis XVI. was 
brought back a prisoner to Paris, after the 
flight to Varennes, Jefferson merely re- 
mayks: ‘Such are the fruits of that form 
of’ government which heaps importance on 
idiots....1t would be unfortunate were it in 
the power of any one man to defeat the issue 
of so beautiful a revolution!’ And when 
the September massacres had disgusted the 
outraged humanity of the whole civilized 
world, it is thus that this amiable philan- 
thropist explains and extenuates the crime: 
‘In the struggle which was necessary 
many guilty persons fell without the forms 
of trial, and with them some innocent. 
These I deplore as much as anybody, and 
shall deplore some of them to the day of my 
death ; But I deplore them as I should have 
done had they fallen in battle. It was ne- 
cessary to use the arm of the people, a ma- 
chine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, 
but blind to a certain degree. A -few of 
their cordial friends met at their hands the 
fate of enemies. But time and truth will 
rescue and embalm their memories, .while 
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their posterity will be enjoying that very 
liberty for which they would never have 
hesitated to offer up their lives. The lib- 
erty of the whole earth was depending on 
the issue of the contest, and was ever such 
a prize won with so little innocent blood? 
My own affections have been deeply wounded 
by some of the martyrs to this cause; but, 
rather than it should have failed, I would 
have seen half the earth desolated. Were 
there but an Adam and Eve left in every 
country, and left free, it would be better than 
as it now is.’”? 


There you have the contrast between these 
two statesmen in its perfection. Both were, 
strictly speaking, disinterested men, incapa- 
ble of corruption ; but Jefferson was a sus- 
picious and intriguing incarnation of demo- 
cratic ideas, always ready, like most victims 
of fanatical theories, to suspect treason to 
the popular cause ; Hamilton,a high-minded 
and chivalrous politician, who judged his op- 
ponents by their actions only, and who, much 
as he disliked Jefferson and despised his un- 
der-handed modes of attack, still openly pro- 
fessed his belief in Jefferson’s public integ- 
rity, and at the time of the presidential 
contest between that statesman and Aaron 
Burr did his very best to withhold his own 
party from lending their influence to Jeffer- 
son’s able, dangerous, and unscrupulous rival. 
All Hamilton’s influence was devoted to 
strengthening the central authority,— the 
* centripetal force,”’ as he called it,—among 
the States, in which he recognized the cen- 
trifugal foree as dangerously strong. All 
Jefferson’s influence, on the other hand, both 
as minister and president, was devoted to 
diminishing the influence of the central gov- 
ernment and jealously guarding the rights of 
the various component States. When, dur- 
ing Jefferson’s presidency, it was objected to 
the purchase of Louisiana that the Western 
States were already getting too powerful, and 
would inevitably one day separate and form 
a new Union, Jefferson said at once that he 
expected and desired it. He looked, he said, 
upon the Union as a voluntary bond, formed 
for the happiness of all parties, and thought 
there could be no objection to their separat- 
ing as soon as it should be for their advan- 
tage so todo. Hamilton was bent on form- 
ing a great nation, Jefferson only on carrying 
out a convenient social contract. He would 
have granted every society the right to dis- 





solve itself in like manner directly it became 
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fatigued with its own constitution. To him 
there was nothing great, mysterious, divine, 


in the constitution of society and political | P 


government : it either was or ought to bea 
simple, conscious, voluntary bargain, to which 
every member had the right to object, and 
which, if he pleased, he ought to be able to 
dissolve. He was, too, though theoretically 
an anti-slavery man, practically a slave- 
owner of the least scrupulous kind,—and 
thus with his secession theory he illustrates 
in germ both the practice and the creed of 
which his great namesake, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, has become the distinguished apostle. 
Nor would his theoretic anti-slavery princi- 
ples have much interfered with his Southern 
—_ had he lived to this day. It was 
in the sacredness of mere popular volitions, 
however lawless, that he inclined to believe, 
—maintaining, for instance, with his great 
modern namesake, that one generation might 
fairly repudiate the obligations of its prede- 
cessor,—and thus, instead of putting the law 
above the caprices of the people, he put the 
caprices of the people above the law,—a prin- 
ciple which may fairly end in justifying the 
enslavement of one race by the unanimous 


will of another. Still in his way he was a 
homey honest and fanatical servant of 


his idol,—the mob,—and little as we admire 
him, we think Mr. Riethmiiller has done him 
scant justice, while he has, we think, a little 
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underrated the ambitious party-spirit of his 
hero, General Hamilton. It was clearly a 
olitical blunder of the worst kind for Ham- 
ilton not to lay aside all personal feelings 
against Mr, Adams, and lead the Federalists 
to his support in that great election of 1800, 
which ended in the first triumph of Jefferson 
and the pure Democrats. 

Mr. Riethmiiller’s book is good; but it 
would have been better if he had seen the 
true relation between the contest of Hamil- 
ton with Jefferson, and the great war into 
which that contest, growing ever since, burst 
forth sixty years later. Jefferson, Democrat 
and worshipper of the popular will as he was, 
gave the impulse to that white-caste democ- 
racy which in its aspects toward the negro 
race is a degraded aristocracy or oppressive 
oligarchy, and which is represented by that 
great repudiator and masterly administrator, 
the Southern President. Hamilton, who had 
‘¢divined ’’ Europe, transmitted to the think- 
ers of the North those principles of political 
sobriety, that sober respect for law, that 
preference of legal freedom to popular li- 
cense, that belief in a true national life of 
which,—we will not say Abraham Lincoln, 
—but the great though half-educated class 
made up of Abraham Lincolns, and which 
unfortunately has neither “‘ divined ’’ Europe 
nor otherwise learned to understand it,—is 
the natural fruit. If Mr. Riethmiiller had 
seen this more clearly, a very good book 
would have been better still. 





Mop Fisu or Ceyton.—The mode of fishing 
practised at Moottoo Raja-welle and other simi- 
lar swamps is very peculiar, and, as I have never 
heard it deseribed, I conclude it is known to but 
few. The swamp of Moottoo Raja-welle is of 
very considerable extent, not less, I should say, 
judging by the eye, than three miles wide and 
ten miles long. Its whole surface is perfectly 
level, except where the natives have raised em- 
bankments for the purpose of regulating the sup- 
ply of water to their paddy crops, or for fencing 
their fields. It is covered with long grass and a 
strong, coarse sod. This is strong enough to 
bear the weight of the natives, who traverse its 
surface without any difficulty, and, what is still 
more singular, cattle are turned out to graze upon 
it ; but I suppose their acquaintance with it en- 
ables them to keep on the firmer parts of the sur- 
fice. Beneath this sod is a layer of mud of about 
the consistency of thick pea-soup, and beneath 
that, at a depth of eighteen inches or two feet, is 
sott hog stuil,—turf, in fact. 


bog,’’ as, by throwing one’s weight suddenly on 
the heels, the whole surface is made to tremble 
visibly over a circle of eight or ten feet in diam- 
eter. In this mud is the natural habitation of 


the fish, some of whose peculiarities I have de- 


The whole swamp | 
is what in Ireland would be called’a ‘* shaking _ 


scribed, and they are so abundant in it that I do 
not believe that in the whole surface of the 
swamp, which is certainly not less than thirty 
square miles, there is a single spot of fifty yards 
square in which a man could not catch more 
than enough fish to supply him with good and 
wholesome food for a day; but no European 
would ever suspect that so extensive a fishery ex- 
isted beneath a place on which cattle are seen 
grazing and men cutting grass in every direction. 
The mode of fishing is no less peculiar than the 
fishing-ground. When a man wishes to vary the 
diet of ,his family with a dish of fresh fish, he 
goes out by himself at night when the air isstill, 
and walks about the swamp, listening for the pe- 
culiar sounds which the fish make when they 
thrust their heads up through interstices in the 
| sod in order to breathe. When the fisherman has 

arrived at a spot where those sounds are suffi- 
, ciently numerous to hold out a prospect of a re- 
i ward for his labor, he removes the sod from four 
' or five small circular patches, each about three 
feet in diameter, and all within a few feet of each 
other. He then returns home and comes back on 
the following day, bringing with hima basket to 
carry away the fish that he catches, but. unpro- 
vided with either rod, line, hook, or net.— From 
Letter in the ** Fisherman’s Magazine,” by 
Rev. B. Boake. 








